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Commission Considers Forest Conservation 


Regulations Formulated At Recent Wausau, Wis., Conference 
Taken Under Advisement and New Standards of Pulpwood Cutting 
Are Expected To Follow—Paper Mills Plan Outing—Other News. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppPLeTon, Wis., August 3, 1942 — Regulations 
which were recommended for adoption at the forest 
products conference at Wausau, Wis., July 24 and 
25, have been taken under advisement by the Wis- 
consin Conservation Commission and it is expected 
standards will soon be announced that all operators 
will be asked to follow. 

Paper and pulp mills were liberally represented at 
the conference, where the selective cutting of pulp- 
wood was extensively discussed. There was a differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether regulations should be 
voluntary or compulsory. Manufacturers favored a 
voluntary code to save the forest areas from ruthless 
cutting, but the conservation commission believes the 
proposed practices should be mandatory. 


Pulpwood Cutting Practices Proposed 


Proposed cutting practices for pulpwood were that 
such pulpwood should be at least seven inches on the 
stump. F. G. Wilson, forester for the conservation 
commission, expressed the opinion that this would be 
acceptable except for white and Norway pine. 

John E. Alexander, president. of the Nekoosa-Ed- 
wards Paper Company, Port Edwards, Wis., pre- 
sented a prepared paper, in which he refuted conten- 
tions that mills have been reckless in the use of 
forests. His company has spent considerable money 
within the last sixteen years, he said, to create a for- 
est, on the premise that good paper made from good 
pulp is the paper mill’s best salesman. His company 
is now faced with an increased fire hazard, he added, 
due to the discontinuance of CCC crews who were on 
call to fight fire. He advocated a system by which 
paid firefighters would be available, and that this 
would be a greater means of conserving pulpwood 
than any regulations which might now be adopted. 

Experiences of the Consolidated Water Power and 
Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., were also 
set forth, following twelve years of development of 
private forests. Pulpwood operators and logging job- 
bers have been discouraged from cutting small and 
immature trees of various ‘ypes. It has been found 
uneconomical to purchase small pulpwood “sticks,” 
because it costs a great deal more for mills to work 


up and handle them than from the larger trees fully 
matured for pulp needs. 

Assurance of a future pulpwood supply is shown 
by reports of the conservation commission. Its five 
nurseries have produced 133,534,000 for forest plant- 
ing in the last five years. More than 2,000,000 acres 
of public lands have been planted for future forests. 


Kimberly-Clark Golfers to Compete 


Eighty-five golfers will compete in six flights ar- 
ranged for the annual golf tournament of Kimberly- 
Clark Corporation employees, to be under way soon 
at Ridgeway Golf Club at Neenah, Wis. Some of the 
flights are named after executives of the company, 
F. J. Sensenbrenner, S. F. Shattuck, Ernst Mahler 
and Harry Price. The other two are K.C.A. (Kim- 
berly-Clark Activities) and a new one named Vic- 
tory. Pairings have been made with 15 men in each 
flight except the Victory, which will have 10. 


Paper Mills Plan Outings 


Employees of the Appleton Coated Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton, Wis., will ‘hold their annual picnic 
Sunday, August 9, at Telulah Park. A baseball game 
is being arranged between day and shift workers, and 
there will be games, contests, entertainment and re+ 
freshments. 

A “barn dance” program will feature the annual 
picnic of Gilbert Paper Company employees at Smith’ 
Park, Menasha, Wis., Sunday, August 9. The event 
will utilize home talent for a stage program, which 
will be additional to a ball game and numerous other 
amusement features. Clarence Elmgren is serving as 
general chairman. 

The annual picnic of employees of the Lakeview 
and Badger-Globe mills of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion at Neenah, Wis., Sunday, July 26, drew an at- 
tendance of 1,500. The gathering was held at Lake- 
view park. Three half-hour shows were put on during 
the day and evening by WLS radio stars of Chicago, 
who are part of the National Barn Dance group. A 
softball game was played betwéen the Lakeview and 
KCA teams and was won by the former, 3 to 2. A 
band concert also was furnished the picnickers. 





Chicago Reports Market More’ Stabilized 


Price Structure Firmer and Signs Appear To Indicate An Uptrend 
In Demand May Come Next Month-—Merchants Boost Gift Box 
Requirements — Salesmen List Golf Winners— Other Late News. 


: [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 3, 1942—There were in- 
creasing signs that the local paper market might take 
a turn for the better within the next month as Chi- 
cago paper executives checked inventory stocks. At 
least, a semblance of stability was reported and prices 
were reported to be more firm. In general, however, 
the industry suffered from general business uncer- 
tainty and from a misunderstanding concerning the 
supply of paper on hand. Kraft papers were about 
the same as last week, comparatively slow. Sulphites 
showed little inclination to move though here and 
there were reports of some slight increase in interest 
in orders. Bonds and ledgers remained quiet while 
advertising papers remained most uncertain of the 
future. A plentiful supply of boxes was also reported. 
Waste papers remained little changed with prospects 
poor for some weeks to come. 


Merchants Boost Gift Box Requirements 


A recognition of the fact that the supply of paper 
is plentiful was made this week by the Chicago Retail 
Merchants Association which removed a 50% limita- 
tion on the use of gift boxes which was placed on 
members earlier in the year when “conservation” 
sentiment was at its height. Some indication of the 
fact that this earlier publicity is genuinely hurting 
the paper trade and, in this case, the folding box in- 
dustry in particular, is found in the statement that 
the Association might have broadened the use of gift 
boxes in the big down town Chicago stores had not 
curtailed plans already being made which could not be 
changed. The stores will continue to use boxes in 
plain or monotone colors and these boxes will be of 
the type which will be used the year around. In other 
words, the earlier expectations of box shortages 
caused the big retailers to abandon the idea of fancy 
special Christmas gift boxes and, out of a desire to 
be fair to all members and to perpetuate the agree- 
ments made, they intend to stick to their previous 
position. New boxes will be purchased, plenty of 
them—and particularly with the 50% restriction re- 
moved. But they will not be of the “fancy” type and 
of a character and color that will make them accept- 
able as “gift boxes” the year around. It is note- 
worthy, too, that the merchants were slow to believe 
the news that boxes were so plentiful. This will give 
the paper industry a cue to the job it has ahead of 
overcoming previous publicity by new efforts to ac- 
quaint buyers with the actual facts about the supply 
of paper, the employment problem, inability to con- 
vert to war time production of other goods, which 
accentuates that problem, and other factors. 


Analyze Waste Paper Condition 


The waste paper dealers in the Chicago area expect 
no marked change in local conditions during the 
month of August. Movement of paper, the Journal 
of Commerce reported, is about even while the short- 
age of bags causes prices to hug the ceiling. Bag 
dealers predict an increase in flow in the near future 


as a result of an expected order compelling dumpers 
to sell bags more frequently. This added flow was 
not expected, however, to affect prices. Paper dealers 
originally expected continuance of the decline in 
prices which started in April when stocks mounted 
under stimulus of a nationwide advertising campaign 
while mill demand fell off along with failure of the 
government to come through with plans for a wider 
use of paperboard. Inability to find the shipping space 
in which to put commodities packaged in paperboard 
is a factor reported to have caused the change in gov- 
ernment plans. At the same time, demand for paper 
by consumer goods industries has declined consider- 
ably. This condition has been offset by a lowering of 
prices which has discouraged collections and dealers 
have likewise discouraged collections. As a result 
prices are now expected to remain at the present level, 
unless a sustained improvement in business takes 
place. Pickup in demand, say local dealers, may re- 
sult from increasing use of dehydrated foods by the 
armed forces and from the switch in dog food from 
cans to cartons. 


Salesmen Announce Golf Winners 


Prize winners among the sixty salesmen and guests 
attending the July 24 golf outing of the Salesmens 
Association of the Paper Industry have been an- 
nounced by Ray George of Tomahawk. The event 
was held at the Knollwood Country Club near High- 
land Park. Low gross winner was Courtney Reeves 
of the Allied Paper Mills, former golf chairman and 
present top executive of the salesmens group. First 
low net of 17 and under was won by Hank Fulton 
of Blunden-Lyon, Other winners are as follows: 
Second low net (17 and under) R. C. Swan, Cham- 
pion Paper & Fibre Company; thitd low net, F. B. 
McFarland, Port Huron Sulphite; low putts, first 
nine, A. L. Brown, Nekoosa-Edwards ; low putts sec- 
ond, nine, Bert Wales; tow net, first nine, Stub Early 
of the International Paper Company; low net, 2nd 
nine, Gene Clifford, Bermingham & Prosser. The 
high gross foursome was composed of Jim Coy, E. E. 
Vallier, George Moss and C. T. Roos. Low net four- 
some winners were R. C. Swan, A. L. Brown, F. 
Swatek and Irving McHenry. Low putt foursome 
winners were G. Bueller, A. L. Brown, S. Early, 


Gene Clifford. 


Urge Year Around Waterway Operations 


Of some interest to the paper industry is the news 
that the Illinois Council of Defense has asked the 
Navy to keep the Illinois waterway ice free and navi- 
gable during the entire winter. The value of the 
waterway as an essential marine waterway between 
the Great Lakes and the Mississippi river has been 
pointed out. The sheltered and protected nature of 
the route has also been mentioned in favor of the 
waterway both for war and for commercial transpor- 
tation, some of which is to the benefit of certain divi- 
sions of the paper industry. An estimated 10,000,000 
tons of shipping will be carried this year. 
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Priorities Regulation No. 10 


Chart Explanation 


By E. Glenn Amos’ 


The Priorities Regulation chart was drawn to show 
in graphic form how a mill, manufacturing paper, 
can develop its symbols to use in connection with its 
orders. We have taken a number of examples and 

worked them through so that any mill or manufac- 
turer can easily substitute his own case on the chart. 
For example, a jobber or wholesaler can be easily 
substituted for the merchant or distributor, etc. 

In the example taken, the XYZ Paper Company 
has eleven customers. On the lines leading to these 
customers, Blocks One to Eleven, you will find the 
percentage of the mill’s business ‘that went to each. 
The same is true of the customers’ customers, In the 
case taken, Customers Nos. 2-6-8-9 and 10, the paper 
went no further, but was consumed by that particu- 
lar buyer. In the case of the other customers Nos. 
1-3-4-5-7 and 11, the business was split up and sold 
to others. We appreciate that in actual practice there 
would be many more customers but the principle 
would be the same although the resultant percentages 
will be smaller in most cases. 

We will take the mill’s customer No. 3 for an ex- 
ample and explain how we arrived at our final com- 
pilation in Block 52. 


x. pat Member, American Paper and Pulp Association, New York, 


eer ; 
yea 


eeeargeeeli 


Prepared by the American Pulp and Paper Association 


In the case of No. 3, 10% of the mill’s business 
went to this merchant. (This might be a jobber, 
wholesaler, or distributor.) The merchant (Block 3) 
had five customers, each of whom took 20% of the 
merchant’s paper. The printer (Block 15) had four 
customers: a munitions plant that took 30%, a school 
board that took 25%, an unclassified business office 
that took 25%, and the Army purchased the balance, 
or 20%, in the form of instruction booklets. 

On the order of the munitions plant (Block 32) 
the manufacturer of munitions placed U. S. A. 5.10, 
since he was 100% engaged in the making of muni- 
tions, which consisted of 20 mm. shells, and was 
under contract to the Army. He puts U. S. A. on his 
order even though the paper itself did not become a 
part of the shells, but since he is under contract to 
the Army, he uses the U. S. A. symbol. (If 50% of 
his business was under Army contract, and the other 
50% civilian use, he would put on his order the fol- 
lowing: D. P.—50%, and U.S.A. 5.10, 50%.) 

The school board (Block 33) put D.P. 17. 20 on 
their order, this being for civilian use. 

The office order (Block 34) carried D.P. and no 
number since the business was not classified and had 
no allocation number. 


The Army order (Block 35) carried the symbols 
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1 four-point service plan to h 


% Renewal Parts Warehouses 


17 warehouses conveniently located throughout the 
country now carry an adequate stock of frequently 


used renewal parts. 


33 manufacturing and repair plants are strate- 


2 District Repair Service 


gically located to speed repair service. 


Experienced engineers in every industrial district 


3 District Engineering Service 


are available to help solve production problems. 


fh Free Help for Maintenance Men 


Valuable information on how to keep electrical 


equipment on the job. 


The nerve center of your production line is your 
electrical equipment. Electrical failure anywhere may 
result in serious production loss. To help you get more 
from your electrical equipment—to keep it on the job 
longer—Westinghouse is prepared to help you in these 
four ways: 


; TC Westinghouse has established 17 ware- 
VW houses where you can obtain renewal 
parts quickly. Stocks on hand include 

those parts normally subjected to wear or burning such 
as contact tips, shunts, arc chutes, operating coils, 
armature and field coils, bearings, etc. Be sure your own 
stock. of renewal parts is adequate to meet emergencies. 


When it runs low order direct from our local office. 


Westinghouse has arranged to 
facilitate major repair work. In 
addition to the 17 parts ware- 
houses, Westinghouse has estab- 
lished 33 district manufacturing and repair plants. Each 
of these plants is equipped to repair, remodel or recon- 
dition electrical apparatus. This includes rewinding 
motors, generators, and transformers; replacing or 
building up worn parts such as bearings, commutators 
and current collectors; reblade and reline turbines, or 


remodel them for other operations. 


More than 4,000 employes are now serving our 
customers from these 33 Westinghouse district plants 


alone. To save time on repair service, call our local office. 
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Experienced engineers are available 
at every Westinghouse office to help 
you with your electrical and produc: 
tion problems. These men are con- 
stantly working with plant engineers in all types of 
industries. Problems that occur once in the lifetime of 
a manufacturer are often daily occurrences with our 
engineers. Thus, problems solved in one plant provide a 
quick answer to similar problems elsewhere. Maybe 


these men can help you, too. 


One of the most important single 
group of workers in your plant is 
your maintenance crew.~ These 
men deserve all the help you can 


give them. 


Westinghouse has prepared a valuable book on the 
care and maintenance of electrical equipment. Pocket- 
size, it gives helpful hints on the care of linestarters, 
bearing lubrication and maintenance, tips on general 
inspection and many other suggestions on how to keep 
electrical equipment on the job. 

“Maintenance Hints” is free. Each of your mainte- 
nance men should have a copy. To be sure they get one, 
fill in the coupon now and mail it today. 

All of the above services are available through our local 


office. A phone call will bring you any one or all of them. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Westinghouse » 
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HINTS ON HOW TO 
MAINTAIN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


When you request copies of Continuous production depends on proper main- 

Maintenance Hints, your tenance. This book will help. Thousands of mainte- 

name will automatically be nance men are already using it. Gives timely tips on 

placed on our mailing list to the care and maintenance of electrical equipment. 

receive Maintenance News. Published in two volumes. You can have both. 
Vol. I is wire-bound. Vol. II is loose-leaf so addi- 
tional booklets can be added as released. 


Fill in this coupon now and mail it today. When 
we receive your request your name will automati- 
cally be placed on our mailing list to receive Westing- 
house idsiatenanes News—another free publication 
for maintenance men, issued periodically to give 


latest news on maintenance methods, 
jJ-94490 








Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N 


Maintenance Sales Dept.: 


Please forward copies of Maintenance Hints, Vol. I and Vol. II, 
and place my name on your mailing list to receive both the 
regular Maintenance Hints bulletins and Maintenance News. 


Name ilies — 


"We itemnen 


Company 
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U.S.A. 6.90 since books for Army use carry that 
number. 

The printer (Block 15) therefore, received the fol- 
lowing symbols and numbers from his customers: 


The printer (Block 15) however, has a number 
assigned to him which he uses on all his orders— 
17.10. Therefore, on his order to the merchant, he 
put the following: 


You will note that 30% and 20% of the printer’s 
business carried the symbols U.S.A., and the other 
50% carried the symbol D.P. You will note also the 
letters are passed on by the printer, but the numerals 
are changed. 

The merchant (Block 3) also sold directly to 
schools (Block 16) and on this order he received 
D.P. 17.20. 

The merchant (Block 3) also sold to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office (Block 17) and on this order, 
he received D. P. 17.10. In the example, he gave the 
merchant a D. P. 17.10 since none of the printing 
by the G.P.O. went to the Army or the Navy. If it 
had, he would have had a breakdown showing the 
percentage of U.S.A. or U.S.N. business when he 
transmitted his order to the merchant. 

The merchant (Block 3) also sold paper direct to 
the Army, and on this order he received a U.S.A. 
6.90, since it was for supplies. 

The merchant (Block 3) also sold some paper to a 
manufacturer of dynamos (Block 19), who pur- 
chased tthe paper to be used for insulation purposes. 
The dynamo manufacturer sold his products as indi- 
cated to Blocks 36 to 39, inclusive. 

The dynamo manufacturer, having no number of 
his own, passes on to the merchant the following: 


Bh, Gs Me 5obb0qswesddeeseeaseesbnacnce 7.10 25% 
eS ee rte ee 7.50 25% 
Si Ss Ge: Robb ee heSehhs cvcusssceveves ce 5.10 25% 
Te Twangwbenneeeehesds secbnss os benee 17.20 25% 


When the merchant has received all his orders, and 
figured out that 20% went to each customer, he found 
that his business totalled as follows: 


Ws, Be Ais. che dccndcvevespeesassticcowess 17.10 10% 
BA, Be Wess sccwpececerrsocacdossescenie 17.10 30% 
BE pin chwobhses  Seviissetsewsasee 17.20 25% 
ie dhs Mes | Ramone yabendse bh Ssenpank paces 6.90 ae 
Toe Eh GAs See swede concedes nee seed once 7.10 5% 
i, eee oe ee 7.50 5% 
et Wh Ms) aed os situ hows seabed posecness 5.10 5% 

100% 


This compilation he put on his order to the XYZ 
Paper Company, and it was, as shown in the example, 
10% of the mill’s business. 

The other customers worked out their symbols and 
numerals in the same fashion, and transmitted them 
to the mill. The mill, in totalling up its business, 
found that it had the following: 








Customer No. 1 U. S. A. .. 14.00 2.6% 
BB Pe eit 14.00 5.0% 
U. S. 14, 2.4% 
10% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 2 D. P. ..... «.-. 10.0% 10% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 3 U. S. A 17.10 1.0% 
BG. Weaken 17.10 3.0% 
BS te line sone 17.20 2.5% 
U. S. A. 6.90 2.0% 
U. S. A. 7.10 5% 
U. S. N. 7.50 5% 
U. S. A. 5.10 5% 
10% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 4 U.S. A. 14.00 75% © 
DDD, Acne 14.00 4 
US. N. 14.00 25 





5% of mill’s business 











Customer No. 5 D. P. ..... 17.10 7.20% 
BER: xxi 12; 1.20 
ee rete see 7.60 
U.S. A. 6.90 4.00 
—— 20% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 6 U. S. A: 6.9 5.00% 5% of mill’s business 
Customer No.7 D. P.-..... 17.10 5.00% 
U.S. A 17.10 5.00% 
10% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 8 D. P. ..... 17.10 5.00% 5% of mill’s business 
Ceeer See, PBs Be, acc. cces 5.00% 5% o mill’s business 
Customer No. 10F. P. ..... Ses 15.00% 15% of mill’s business 
Customer No. 11 U. S. A. 9.00 1.00% 
Pee sccess 19.00 4.00% " 
5% of mill’s business 





From the above compilation, the mill adds together 
those that have the same identical symbols and nu- 
merals and finds that it has the following: 





We B. Be ewcccccccveccocevccece 14.00 3.35% ( 1) 
Mh ohn dios 5505055000 056400% 14.00 9.00% ( 2) 
BB NG = a s00 sb 0d cebsie be bbt% 14.00 2.65% ( 3 
Serr reer er errerr er? esse 17.60% ( 4 
es My 7 Ho 5 Sass tahk ss Toe as Ssh 17.10 6.00% ( 5 
BPS Be. Ting vice nt cs chescgesc cases 17.10 20.20% ( 6 
Dh, Baw ossbabaodtss sond es enk 17.20 3.70% (7 
BEERS Die: oes deedes aris oe dad 6.90 11.00% ( 8) 
Bee Ts sb eb Rhe hoes ese sest evens 7.10 50% f 9 
BEG Me FSSSASL SEG sess ahi esOSS 7.50 50% (10 
eS PE revere Tere ite 5.10 50% 1 
Eas De! hawt Sebbb.ocoscesesises esse 5.00% (12 
BSR OSS 6504500350 odd cee 008 055 15.00% 013) 
OE Sry orrerr serra re 19.00 1.00% (14) 
Bs Soebenscthesercsscsoesyrs 19.00 4.00% (15) 
100.00% 


Some of the above, you will note, are less than 5% 


of the total and they should, according to the book, 


of instructions on page 4, under (4) b, 3, be pro- 
rated among the classifications which are 5% or 
more. We understand, however, that these instruc- 
tions will be changed, so that a mill will not lose the 
customer’s symbols that are less than 5%. 

So instead of prorating those items under 5%, it 
is our understanding that mills may disregard the 
numerical classifications and add together the 
U.S.A.’s, U.S.N.’s, L.L.’s, and F.P.’s that are under 
5% and pass on this information. 

Following the same reasoning, we added together 
the D.P.’s that were under 5% and added them to 
those we already had in our compilation. Thus, in the 
above example, we finally arrive at the following: 


Se Ma ets bance © 17.10 6.00% (Line ; 

OS Aes 6.90 11.00% (Line 

a So Gh sn 0 6 64h, beo¥ 5.35% (Lincs's, 1, 14, and 11) 
ae SS Ser ee oe suis 3.15% shines 10 and 3) 
Cech. ceeesn ees eee 5.00% (Line 12) 

a s/h Gh4ss 40-6<suy's en 15.00% tase 3) 

SE: Dosh sabes inseae 14.00 9.00% pine 

BU Chutes oh Sebeee awe 25. Oe ines 4 15, and 7) 
TN ne tia 17.10 20.20% (Line 6 





100.00% 


The above are the symbols and allocation classifi- 
cation numerals the mill will use on its orders for 
processing supplies for the period in question. (See 
Block 52) 

For maintenance and repair items and operating 
supplies, however, the mill will use its own number 
8.90 in combination with its customers’ letter: symbols. 

In adding the U.S.A.’s together, U.S.N.’s, etc., the 
mill finds that it has the following pattern to put on 
its orders for those materials that stop in the plant 
or its operating supplies (See Block 51) | 





TBA) 8a g0 005 cone view viosngeseswiceg 8.90 22.35% 
Te Ee tee seccngnsespeusscoesvesce 8.90 3.15% 

Bhs Mis Ons hte s dv dy Vibe 600 twee bbee s 8.90 5.00% 
DI: Na psd dn'chiss tes pas > cieneaes.ces 90 15.00% 
Bey Dh psa a davcuspecsndes os fS'ceees'e 8.90 54.50% 
100.00% 


The letters, or customers’ symbols, are never 
changed from start to finish. However, the numerals 
may change, and do in several instances. For ex- 
ample, the printer has 17.10 assigned to him which 
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he uses on all his orders, The envelope manufacturer 
uses 19.00, while the food processor uses 14.00. 

In case any customer (Block 3, for example) 
found he had some orders which were less than 5% 
of his business, he would make the combinations in 
the same way that the mill did in making up its final 

ttern. 

You will note in Block 51, we use the purchasers’ 
symbols, such as U.S.A., U.S.N., etc. We were first 
instructed to use only D.P. 8.90, but we are now 
instructed to use the customers’ symbols as shown in 
the chart. 


To Manage National Safety Council 


Ned H. Dearborn, of New York City, has been 
named executive vice-president and managing direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council. He succeeds 
W. H. Cameron, who is retiring after almost 30 years 
as managing director of the council. 

Mr. Dearborn’s appointment was announced by 
Col. John Stilwell, president of the council, follow- 
ing a meeting of the executive committee. 

Since 1934, Mr. Dearborn has been dean of the 
division of general education of New York Univer- 
sity, a post he now leaves. 

In his new position he will actively direct the great- 
ly expanded wartime program now being conducted 
by the National Safety Council as a result of a procla- 
mation by President Roosevelt. 

Necessary funds for this enlarged program—aimed 
at stopping accidents that are impeding production 
and delaying victory—now are being obtained from 
commerce and industry by the Council’s War Pro- 
duction Fund to Conserve Manpower. 

An initial appropriation of $250,000 from this fund 
will be made available to the Council for immediate 
development of this wartime safety program, Colonel 
Stilwell said. An additional $1,000,000 already 
pledged, will be allocated within the next few months. 
A goal of $5,000,000 has been set to meet the mini- 
mum needs of the expanded program. 


Power Decision to be Made in Month 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., August 3, 1942—Power Controller 
H. J. Symington announced Thursday that a decision 
will be made in about a riionth’s time as to whether 
it will be necessary to curtail power being used by 
newsprint plants in three large areas in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

The areas concerned are Thorold, Ont., and Sague- 
nay and St. Maurice districts in Quebec. “This whole 
big problem is being considered from the standpoint 
of meeting next winter’s power requirements for war 
industries,” Mr. Symington said. “We are most de- 
sirous, also, of causing the least possible disturbance 
to the newsprint industry. No decision has yet been 
made and will not be reached for at least a month. 
This question has to be discussed further with the 
paper industry and with the power people before we 
can reach any final conclusion. The whole matter is 
dependent upon the anticipated power requirements 
of war industry. Undoubtedly, at the present time, 
there is an’ acute shortage of power in the Thorold, 
Saguenay and St. ‘Maurice areas and we are doing 
our best to find ways and means of meeting the prob- 
os without injury to the newsprint industry,” he 
Said, 
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Obituary 


Frank S. Dunham 


Frank S. Dunham, associated with The Permutit 
Company in the sale of water conditioning equipment 
for approximately 25 years, died in Chicago July 23. 

Mr. Dunham was born in Baltimore, Md., on 
March 8, 1876, and he began his engineering studies 
at the Armour Institute of Technology and com- 
pleted his work in chemical engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His early career in engineering 
began with the Hydrox Corporation of Chicago, 
which he joined following his graduation from the 
university. Subsequently, he was a chemical engi- 
neer with the Kennicott Company, manufacturers of 
water softening equipment, until he became associated 
with The Permutit Company. He remained with The 
Permutit Company until his retirement in 1940, 

Mr. Dunham served as a captain in the Illinois 
National Guard, and was a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Edna Alice 


Dunham, and two sisters. 


H. T. Disbrow 


Hamilton T. Disbrow, chairman of the board of 
directors of Coy, Disbrow & Co., paper brokers, 686 
Greenwich street, New York, died at Summit, N. J., 
Saturday, July 25, of a heart ailment in his home, 
34 Elm street. He was eighty-nine years old, a native 
of New York. 

Mr. Disbrow was regarded in the paper trade as 
one of the oldest paper salesmen, having devoted 
more than fifty years of his seventy-four-year busi- 
ness career to his business. He was an organizer in 
1898 of the firm of Coy Hunt & Co., paper brokers, 
now at 425 Fourth Avenue, and served until 1924 
as an officer of the firm. He organized Coy, Disbrow 
& Co. in 1924 and was president of the firm for sev- 
eral years. 


Henry Streibert 


Henry Streibert, retired Albany, N. Y., paper mer- 
chant and for many years a leader in social welfare 
work, died July 28 at his home. He was 82 years old. 
He was head of the Streibert Paper Company, and 
for many years was president of the Albany City 
Mission. Surviving are two sons, two daughters and 
eight grandchildren. 


C. B. Hall Leaves Latex Industries 
(From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Beaver Fa ts, N. Y., August 1, 1942—Charles B. 
Hall has resigned as technical supervisor with the 
Latex Fiber Industries in order to take a position as 
a production supervisor at a government plant being 
constructed at Williamsport, Pa. which will be oper- 
ated by the United States Rubber Company. He plans 
to take a training course at the Kanakee Ordnance 
Works in Illinois before assuming his new duties. 
Mr. Hall was brought here in the winter of 1934 as 
a development chemist and has been in the employ 
of the local concern for about eight years. Prior to 
that time he was employed as a chemist with the New- 
burgh plant of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. He 
oredaesia from Boston University in 1925. 








[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 5, 1942—The Gov- 
ernment Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 7,262 pounds of 75% rag, 23 x 36 yellow 
ledger paper: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 16.82 
cents ; Butler Company, 20 cents ; Central Ohio Paper 
Company, 20 cents; Graham Paper Company, 16.82 
cents; Mudge Paper Company, 19.16 cents ; Old Do- 
minion Paper Company, 19.37 cents; Paper Corp. of 
U. S., 19.47 cents; Paper Merchants, Inc., 20.4 cents ; 
Frank Parsons Paper Company, 19 cents; Perkins- 
Goodwin Company, 20.45 cents; Walker Goulard 
Plehn Company, 21.5 cents; Wilcox Walter Furlong 
Paper Company, 19.8 cents; Whitaker Paper Com- 
pany, 20 cents; Bradner Smith & Co., 18.39 cents; 
Bulkley Dunton Company, 20 cents; Bermingham & 
Prosser Company, 20.37 cents; Coy Hunt & Co., 
22.48 cents; Collins Manufacturing Company, 18.25 
cents; D. L. Ward Company, 18.25 cents; and Whit- 
ing Paper Company, 19.5 cents. 


For 673,750 pounds of white supercalendered book 
paper in 56 inch rolls: Mudge Paper Company, 4.78 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 4.79 cents; 
Marquette Paper Company, 5.29 cents; Whitaker 
Paper Company, 5.69 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 6.827 cents; Frank Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, 5.35 cents; and Graham Paper Company, 5.17 
cents. 

For 239,000 pounds of white supercalendered book 
paper in 28 inch rolls: Mudge Paper Company, 4.78 
cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 4.79 cents; 
Marquette Paper Company, 5.35 cents ; Whitaker. Pa- 
per Company, 5.93 cents; Old Dominion Paper Com- 
pany, 6.997 cents; Stanford Paper Company, 5.03 
cents; and Graham Paper Company, 5.43 cents. 

For 69,674 pounds of 39 x 56% offset book paper 
and 119,480 pounds of same 39 x 6334: R. P. An- 
drews Paper Company, 5.08 cents; Cauthorne Paper 
Company, 5.19 cents; Frank Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, 5.5 cents; and Marquette Paper Company, 6.45 
cents. 

For 25,000 sheets of 100% rag, 32 x 42 white writ- 
ing paper vellum finish: Whiting Paper Company, 
29.25 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 21.24 
cents; Whitaker Paper Company, 28 cents; Mudge 
Paper Company, 21.24 cents; Barton, Duer & Koch 
Paper Company, 20.95 cents; and Stanford Paper 
Company, 26.4 cents. 

For 865,000 pounds of 38 x 48 supercalendered 
book paper: R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 5.01 
cents; Central Ohio Paper Company, 5.71 cents; 
Graham Paper Company, 6.15 cents; Marquette 
Paper Company, 5.69 cents; Old Dominion Paper 
Company, 7.0498 cents; Paper Corp. of U. S., 6.04 
cents; Stanford Paper Company, 5.43 cents; Whit- 
aker Paper Company, 5.73 cents; Wilcox Walter 
Furlong Paper Company, 5.71 cents; Bulkley Dunton 
& Co., 4.945 cents; Mead Sales Company, 5.68 cents; 
Bermingham & Prosser Company, 5.84 cents; Coy 
Hunt & Company, 5.71 cents; and Frank Parsons 
Paper Company, 5.65 cents. 

For 334,680 sheets of 22% x 341%4 white cloth lined 
cover paper: Middlesex Products Corporation, 
$103.50; Stanford Paper Company, $103.50 per M 
sheets; Mudge Paper Company, $105.40; Barton, 


Bids for Government Paper 


Duer & Koch Paper Company, $105.40; Bradner 
Smith & Co., $104.99; Baxter Paper Company, 
$106.40; Wilcox Walter Furlong Company, $103.50: 
Garrett-Buchanan Company, $108.56; Whitaker Pa- 
per Company, $105.40; Butler Company, $105.38 
and Central Ohio Paper Company, $106.45. ; 

For 6,000 sheets of 100% rag fine writing paper? 
Barton Duer & Koch Paper Company, $1 9 : 
$15.00 per M sheets; Whitaker Paper Company, 
$11.20 and $13.55 per M sheets; Virginia Pape: 
Company, $12.50 and Garret-Buchanan Company, 
$13.64 * 


For 1,064 pounds of 35 x 45 golden rod coated 


book paper: Mudge Paper Company, 14.19 cents; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 12.9 cents} 


Whitaker Paper Company, 14.15 cents; and Stan- 


ford Paper Company, 12.9 cents. 





H. M. Gray in Washington Office 


E. W. Tinker, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, has sent out the 
following announcement :—‘“It is with the greatest 
regret that we announce the resignation of John F, 
Darrow, who has been in charge of our Washington 
office, from the start of that office. Many of you are 
personally acquainted with Mr. Darrow and I know 
you will share our regret, not only because of the loss 
of a very effective man but of a highly regarded 
friend. After August 1, Mr. Darrow will be working 
in the Quartermaster’s Corps in Washington. 

“Henry M. Gray has been employed to replace 
Mr. Darrow. Mr. Gray has had many years of ex- 
perience in the paper industry and more recently has 
been employed as a consultant in the Pulp and Paper 
Section of the Office of Price Administration. His 
knowledge of the industry and of Washington pro- 
cedures should enable him to carry on the services 
of the Washington office ‘of the association, to the in- 
dustry, with maximum effectiveness. It is our.hope 
that you will continue to use the facilities of the of- 
fice when of advantage.” 





Norway’s Pulp Needs Cut 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 5, 1942—Norway’s 
wood pulp requirements suffered drastically during 
1941, and supplies will be further cut to less than 
one-half normal this year according to unofficial in- 
formation reaching the Department of Commerce. 
Lumber in increasing amounts is being-used by Ger- 
man occupying forces for airdromes ard barracks. 

From total supplies of 7,000,000 cubic meters of 
lumber, only 2,000,000 cubic meters are allocated to 
the pulp industry, and the figure is expected to fall 
still more.. Sawn timber for German use will take 
the remaining 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 cubic meters. 

Great quantities of lumber are being stored at 
present airdromes, to be used in filling bomb craters 
and for other emergency uses, 

The report states that Norway exported 1,900,000 
cubic feet of lumber for cellulose to Germany last 
year, drawing upon Norway’s own needs to 1,300,000 
cubic feet. Dispatches indicate that'an even worse 
situation is expected to prevail this year. 
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Mass PAPER MANUFACTURERS are having 


trouble in complying with Government require- 
ments for increased production of paper and 
board from a curtailed allocation of wood pulp. 
They are obliged to increase the proportion of 
reclaimed paper and other low grade raw stock 
in their beaters. They can produce more sheetage 
only by reducing base weights. Both alternatives 


add to the difficulties of machine operation. 


Hamilton Felts materially reduce these difficul- 
ties. By removing more water at the wet end of 
paper machines, Hamilton Felts deliver firmer, 
better formed, stronger sheets to the driers. Even 
though these sheets contain a larger proportion 
of fibrous materials other than wood pulp there 
is less broke. Stops for adjustment are fewer. The 
finished product is the best that can be made 


from the available materials. 


From the thinnest tissue to the heaviest board there is a Hamilton 
Felt that will do your work better, faster and at lower cost. 


SHULER & BENNINGHOFEN, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Buy Interest in Holland Paper Co. 


Francis W. Haye, executive vice president of the 
Hubbs & Howe att Samy announced recently that 
they have acquired a substantial interest in the 
Holland Paper-Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Robert H. Alexander, president and treasurer of 
the Holland Paper Company, has joined the Armed 
Forces of the U.S.A. and has resigned his position 
and will not be active in the company for the duration 
of the war. 

The Holland Paper Company is one of the oldest 
fine paper distributors in Buffalo and enjoys an en- 
viable reputation in Western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. They represent the following companies :— 
Albemarle Manufacturing Company, Martin Cantine 
Company, Champion Fibre and Paper Company, 
Esleeck Manufacturing Company, Hammermill Paper 
Company, J. P. Lewis Company, Miller’s Falls Paper 
Company, Neenah Paper Company, Whiting-Plover 
Paper Company, Parsons Paper Co ny, McLau- 
rin-Jones Company, Peninsular Paper’Company and 
other well known advertised mill brands of fine 
paper. 

Prominent in the Holland Paper Company at 
present are Paul F. Dorris, vice president; Willard 
Blake, vice president ; Don Smith and Mr. Zangerle. 
It is planned to have same personnel continue under 
the new management; however, new salesmen will be 
added and many new lines are under consideration to 
make the Holland Paper Company facilities com- 
plete in every respect. 

The new officers and directors of the Holland 
Paper Company will be announced shortly. 

The Holland Paper Company maintains offices and 
warehouse at 202 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and will continue to operate at that location. The 


company will operate at that location as a separate - 


organization. ~ 


To Eliminate Cross Hauling of Pulp 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHinoton, D. C., Aug. 5, 1942—The Pulp and 
Paper Branch announced today that as the result of 
a survey of a large segment of the pulp and paper 
industry, steps have been taken to bring about a 
transportation saving during August of an estimated 
100,000 car-miles through elimination of cross-haul- 
ing of wood pulp. 

‘This saving, the Branch said, will result directly 
from the interchange of Eastern and Western book 
and bond grade bleached sulphite pulp. In the al- 
location of pulp for August under General Preference 
Order M-93, it was found possible to divert ship- 
ments to prevent the cross-hauling of approximately 
2,500 tons of this grade of pulp in each direction 
across the country. 

The Branch estimated that the diversion will result 
in a saving of 100,000 car-miles this month in book 
and bond grade shipments alone. Surveys are being 
made to determine the interchangeability of other 
grades. 

Previously, a considerable quantity of wood pulp 
produced in the Pacific Coast area has been moved by 
rail across the country as far as New England. Pulp 
produced on the Eastern seaboard has been shipped 
to consumers in the Mid-West. While these pulps 
do not have identical characteristics, they are inter- 
changeable for many purposes. 

'n its efforts to eliminate cross-hauling and thus 


conserve cranepnstaten facilities, the Branch 

on recommendations made by the Transportatio 

Committee of WPB. The pulp and paper industry, j 
addition to seeking ways to interchange Eastern ap 

Western pulp, is contributing to the. program, 7 
Branch said, by seeing to it that all freight cars used 
carry maximum loads. 


May Not Charge for Paper Cups 


Merchants and others selling beverages in paper 
cups or paper containers were warned today by 
Office of Price Administration to cscontn te 
recent practice. of chafginig consumers a_ sepai 
price for these cups if no charge was made for them 
during March. 

Many complaints received by OPA indicate that 
some operators of drug-store soda fountains and 
lunchrooms are violating the provisions of the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation by charging one cent 
for each cup in addition to the price for the drink. 
Unless the charge for the paper cup was made in 
March, the merchant cannot add it now. 

Under the provisions of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation the maximum retail price for paper 
cups now is the highest price for which they were 
sold in March. This interpretation affects paper 
cups or containers given away with beverages: con- 
sumed on or off the merchant’s premises. 


R. N. Griswold To Cover Miami Valley 


Robert N. Griswold has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative of Heller & Merz Department to cover 
the Miami Valley and Southern territories formerly 
so ably handled by Elton L. Puffer, deceased. 

Mr. Griswold joined the Calco organization in 
Chicago in 1935 as technical and sales representative 
after several years in the dyestuff field. 

A graduate of University of Wisconsin, Mr. Gris- 
wold received his degree in 1932 in Chemical Engi- 
neering. 

He ‘was born in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Griswold is married and the father of two chil- 
dren. His home has been in Glencoe, III. 


Fire Causes Slight Damage at Fitchburg 
[rRoM vk REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Fitcupurc, Mass., July 27, 1942—Fire in the 
sulphite pulp pile in the beater room of the No. 4 
mill of the Fitchburg Paper Company on the night of 
July 23 caused damage estimated by company offi 
at more than $5000 and gave firemen a three hour 
battle. 

The fire is believed to have started by spon- 
taneous combustion in the center of the 50-ton pile 
of bales. It filled the big plant with acrid smoke. 


K. R. Watt Goes With Curtis Paper Co. 


Kingdon R. Watt, former chemist of Crocker Mc- 
Elwain Company, Holyoke, Mass., is now associat 
with the Curtis Paper Company of Newark, Del. He 
is a graduate chemical engineer of Northeastern 
University and has spent the past five years wi 
Crocker McElwain Company in charge of the labora- 
tories, control, and mill research. 
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POWER TO WIN 
depends on horsepower. For 
development of full designed 
power output from STEAM 
ENGINES use... 


.- SINCLAIR STEAM 
CYLINDER and VALVE 


OILS. These oils give correct 
lubrication under any combi- 
nation of difficult operating 
conditions. 


Write for ‘‘ The Service Factor''—a free 
publication devoted to the solution of 
lubricating problems. 


SINCIMTRUNDUSTRIANOTION. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE NEAREST SINCLAIR OFFICE 
SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY (inc.) 


2540 West Cermak Road : 10 West 5ist Street ; Riatto Bins. : 573 West Peacutree Street Fair BuiLoiInG 
Cnicaco New York Cry Kansas Crry ATLANTA _ Fr. Worth 
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A New Chemical—K-121-B 


Due to the complexity of dyes and colors used in 
rags for paper manufacturing, removal of which is 
imperative without excessive degradation of the 
stock, lime and caustic, as such, are not efficient 
enough to do the job satisfactorily, used however in 
connection with 2 wetting and reducing agent such as 
K-121-B, the results show considerable improvement 
and merit. 

K-121-B acts both as a wetting agent and reducing 
agent and users are securing good results with this 
chemical in combination with lime, caustic (or other 
alkalies) depending upon the nature of the dyes and 
colors to be removed. 

To obtain maximum color removal and minimum 
degradation of stock, it was found in practice, that 
the spent liquor from the cooker should have a pH 
of not less than 11. This condition can be accom- 
plished by the use of lime, caustic and K-121-B. 

Due to the stability of K-121-B at high tempera- 
tures, it is ideally suited for the role ‘of wetting, 
carrying and reducing agent. It prevents excessive 
redepositing of color at the end of the cook and by 
its buffer capacity, prevents degradation of fibre by 
alkalies during the cook. This buffing effect elimi- 
nates the need for any other reducing agent as 
“assists” in removal of color. The treated, or cooked 
stock, washes out more readily and has a lower 
bleach demand. 

Similar procedure is being used in preparation of 
straw, In this case, the stability of K-121-B and its 
power as a wetting agent is used to lower the alkali 
demand in the cooking process. This results in a 
lower pH, gives a cleaner stock, and the washing 
cycle can be shortened which saves water. 


Definite advantages are gained in deinking of bond 
and ledger stock, particularly stock that does not 
contain in excess of 3% ground wood. A cleaner, 
brighter stock is being obtained by the use of caustic 
and K-121-B. In many cases, where modern wash- 
ing equipment is used, the need for bleach is elimi- 
nated. 


Another new chemical K-140, was recently intro- 
duced for the deinking of ground wood stocks. 
K-140 in conjunction with caustic at temperatures up 
to 212 degs. F. shows only traces of conversion of 
ground wood fiber. The same amount of caustic used 
for deinking ground wood stocks without the pres- 
ence of K-140, results in a yellow stock. When K- 
140 is used in conjunction with caustic, the finished 
pulp has the color of new ground wood and the 
bleach demand is consequently lower. 

K-121-B and K-140 have been found by users to be 
of value to the paper manufacturers. 


Oil Loin Papers Regulated 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuHincton, D. C., August 5, 1942—OPA has 
announced that oil loin papers, mainly used by pack- 
ers in packaging large parcels of meat, are now under 
the provisions of maximum price regulation No. 129. 

This action is effective through the issuance of 
amendment No. 7 to maximum price regulation No. 
129 and the definition of waxed papers as set forth 
in the regulation has been broadened to include loin 
papers, which are usually produced by manufactur- 
ers of waxed papers and the amendment became ef- 
fective August 5. 


Esco Awarded Navy “E” 


The Navy “E” Pennant, which Secretary of the 
Navy, Frank Knox, states has for nearly 40 years 
been the Navy’s symbol of a job well done, has been 
awarded to the Electric Steel Foundry Company, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Governor Charles A. Sprague addressed employees 
of the concern and Acting Mayor, William A. Bower, 
made the address of welcome to Rear Admiral Char- 
les W. Fisher, who presented the pennant to C. F. 
Swigert, Jr., president of the concern. 

The presentation program, held in the company’s 
yard, was attended by about one thousand persons 


REAR ADMIRAL FISHER PRESENTING THE Navy “E” 
to C. F. Swicert, Jr. 


and was supplemented with appropriate band music. 

Navy “E” pins were presented to several of the 
employees with long service records. 

In Mr. Swigert’s speech of acceptance, he said in 
part that, ““What we have accomplished is not the 
work of any one man . to a large extent this is 
the result of the excellent work of your Shop Com- 
mittee . . . One way we might improve our service 
is in paying attention to preventing waste. .. . There 
are not enough materials to go around. From now 
on we will have to pay attention to not only turning 
out all the work we can but to seeing that we don’t 
waste anything at all in doing it.” 


Business Slack in Philadelphia 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 3, 1942—While at this 
time of the year, equipment repairs which are given 


customary consideration, contribute to the letdown, 
the sloughing off very materially affected some mills 
with heavy order backlogs. W ith the further shrink- 
ing of order backlogs, the paper industry was feel- 
ing the decline of new buying from the peak reached 
several months ago. One executive in a leading paper 
house here, who can be depended upon, states that 
paper board mills reported new bookings of only 
103,559 tons, compared with 168,431 in the 1941 
week, and that an operating rate of 67% in paper 
mills was the lowest for any full week since 1938. 
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FROM 


THE ORIGINAL BY ADOLF DEHN... 


Wonder of theWesternWorld—Niagara 
Falls has been called. And not by ac- 
cident but apparently by design is it 
located here in America. Its thunder is 
the thunder of a people who have 
strength and happiness in freedom. Its 
movement is the restless, surging move- 
ment of men who feel a deep compul- 
sion to go forward in history. Its power 
cannot be stemmed. 
Those pioneers who first glimpsed 


is resistless — and 


the stately grandeur of Niagara saw in 
its rainbow the promise of a new world 
where peace and opportunity could be 
found. The rainbow is still there, and 
the peace and opportunity which 


IN NIAGARA ALKALI 


America has given to millions are 
treasured beyond price. In a world 
where freedom is being crushed, Nia- 
gara symbolizes everything which this 
country means — strength, abundance, 
steadfastness. It is a limitless fountain- 
head of power which can be transformed 


into energy that brings good to all. 


We who work within sight and sound of 
Niagara Falls are devoting every ounce of our 
energies and facilities lo speeding the flow of 
Chemicals for Victory. 


CAUSTIC POTASH + CAUSTIC SODA 
PARA + CARBONATE OF POTASH 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


COMPANY'S COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF NIAGARA 


cagete ALKALs” COMPANY 


60 


EAST 


42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Under limitations order L-41 all projects involving 
expenditures of more than $5,000 must be specifically 
approved by the War Productions Board. The status 
of projects reported herewith under the provisions of 
the order is not known,—Epitor. 


Menasha, Wis.—The Marathon Paper Mills 
Company, Menasha Products Division, manufac- 
turer of waxed and other processed paper stocks, 
will begin superstructure soon for new addition, 
for expansion in machine department. General 
erection contract has been awarded to the Edward 
H. Meyer Construction Company, 74 Main street, 
Oshkosh, Wis. Oscar Bohmke is company engi- 
neer in charge of construction. 

Lincoln, N. J.—The Celotex Corporation, 919 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl., manufac- 
turer of insulating board, wall board, etc., has 
arranged for lease of part of former mill of Royal 
Manufacturing Company, Lincoln, near Rahway, 
manufacturers of textile waste products. Acquired 
building will be used by company for storage, 
distribution and allied service, replacing its former 
plant of this kind at Port Newark, Newark, N. J., 
which was taken over recently by the Govern- 
ment. Lincoln property will be occupied at once 
and will be operated in conjunction with branch 
mill on Middlesex avenue, Metuchen, N. J. 

Salmon Falls, N. H.—The American Core- 

Twine Company, manufacturer of paper fabrics, 
paper cords, cellophane twines, etc., formerly 
operating a mill on Fulda street, Roxbury, Boston, 
Mass., has transferred production to a plant at 
Salmon Falls, where additional facilities will be 
provided for increased output. Manufacture will 
be concentrated at new location in the future. 
Company also has established executive offices at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Bogalusa, La.—The Gaylord Container Corpora- 
tion, Pulp and Paper Division, 111 North Fourth 
street, St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of kraft and 
other paper stocks, corrugating papers, etc., is 
completing an expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at mill at Bogalusa, in progress for a number 
of months past, and will have all additional facili- 
ties for increased capacity available at early date. 
As previously noted in these columns, work con- 
sists of a number of new mill units, with installa- 
tion of additional equipment in pulp and paper- 
making departments. Extensions have been made 
in power plant at mill, with equipment for con- 
siderable increased capacity. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, 
170 Boulevard, S.E., are now operating a paper- 
converting department for the production of a 
special paper wrapping for cotton goods and other 
textile products, to replace burlap, as previously 
used and now no longer available through Gov- 
ernment regulations. The new paper stock is of 
waterproof character, developed by laminating 
two sheets of kraft paper of desired thickness 
with a waterproofed asphalt adhesive. Flat paper 
of this kind is being produced for wrapping rolls 
of cloth, and a crinkled paper stock, of flexible 
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character, for bales of textile goods. While ini- 
tially developed for company service, the facilities 
of the paper-converting department have been ex- 
panded to make the stocks available to other tex- 
tile mills. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Milwaukee Lace Paper 
Company, 1306 East Meinecke avenue, manufac- 
turer of lace papers and other special stocks, has 
work under way on small addition to plant, in- 
cluding remodeling of a present building. General 
contract recently was let to Claude J. Debbink, 
2934 North Maryland avenue, Milwaukee. No 
estimate of cost announced. Hugo Logemann, 
2462 North Lake drive, Milwaukee, is architect. 

International Falls, Minn.—The Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company, Builders’ Exchange 
3uilding, Minneapolis, Minn., manufacturer of 
newsprint, kraft and other paper stocks, will 
defer the completion of equipment installation in 
new addition to steam power plant at mill at 
International Falls until after the war. Plant ex- 
pansion of several months ago provided for the 
installation of a new turbine-generator unit and 
accessories; while this machine was available a 
few weeks ago, it has been diverted by the Gov- 
ernment for more essential war work. Present 
power station facilities, however, are stated to be 
sufficient for current requirements. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The Pioneer Paper Stock 
Company, 620 Oak Lake avenue North, commer- 
cial paper products, has work nearing completion 
on new addition, previously referred to in these 
columns, and will occupy the structure for storage 
and distribution service at early date. No estimate 
of cost has been announced. D. J. Kranz, 2900 
Thomas avenue North, has the erection contract. 


New Companies 


Birmingham, Mich.—Fibre Products, Inc., has 
been chartered with capital of 25,000 shares of 
stock, no par value, to manufacture and deal in 
fiber and paper products. Glenn C. Waggoner, 
539 Renley drive, Birmingham, is principal in- 
corporator and representative. 

Wilmington, Del.—The General Container Cor- 
poration recently has been incorporated under 
State laws, to manufacture and deal in paper 
boxes and other containers. New company is 
represented by the Corporation Trust Company, 
Industrial Trust Building, Wilmington. 

Chicago, Ill—The Dorsey Label Corporation, 
412 South Market street, has been chartered to 
manufacture and deal in paper labels, tags and 
kiridred paper goods. The incorporators include 
A. E. Dorsey and S. F. Block. 


To Represent Mendenhall Co. 


(rrom OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., July 27, 1942—The Smith & Lane 
Company have become the New England sales rep- 
resentatives for A. W. Mendenhall Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., manufacturers of tissue napkins and tissue 
handkerchiefs. 





FINANCIAL 


New York Stock Exchange 
High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 1, 1942 


STOCKS 
Low 


1% 
26% 
orp. 


6 6% 

Celotex Corp., pf 70% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp 1% 1% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., Yee 254 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co aoe sob 
Champion Pa & Fibre Co., pf. 96 
Congoleum Nairn C : 15% 
Container Corp. of America 12% 12 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. sma> saree 
Crown-Zellerbach Co. 10% 
Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf 80 
Dixie-Vortex Co. ........00..... 8% 
Dixie-Vortex Co.—A » oS ere 
Flintkote Co. 10% 
cahsveendeen oh es beee ban ens ose ; 1% 
Robert Gair, 9% 
International 9 
International Pa - 48% 
ohns-Manville Corp. 57 56% 
ohns-Manville Corp., pf 

imberly Clark —e. 
MacAndrews & Forbes............... 
MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
Masonite Corp. 
Mead Corp. 
Mead aris pf 
Paraffine Companies, 
Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
i coh siecks sueess oeb dean eee es 
Rayonier, Inc., pf 
Ruberoid Co. 
Scott Paper Co. 
Scott Paper Co., pf. 
Sutherland Paper Co 

ES eS OR eee 
United Paperboard Co..... 
U. S. Gypsum Co... 
U. S. Gypsum Co., 
West Virginia Pulp 


BONDS 
Abitibi Pulp & Paper Co. 5s ’53 
Celotex Corp. 4%s °47 
Certain-Teed Products orp. S%s °48 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 43%4s °50 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co. 4%s 50 
International Paper Co. 6s ’55 
International Paper Co. 5s °47 
Mead Corp. 4%s ’55 ane 
West Virginia Pul 104% 


New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 1, 1942 
STOCKS 


Low 
American Box Board Co 
rown Co., pf eeeegp eho 
Great Northern Paper Co. 2 


8 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp. 2% 
National Container Corp S, 
St. Regis Paper C 1 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., 112% 
Taggart Corp. ae0e cove 


American Writing Paper Co. 6s ’61 


Lake Sulphite Accounts Approved 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] . 

Toronto, Ont., August 3, 1942—Upon the applica- 
tion of the Royal Trust Company, Hon. F. H. Bar- 
low, master of the supreme court of Ontario, recently 
passed the accounts of G. S. Currie, receiver and 
liquidator of the Lake Sulphite Pulp Company, and 
made an order for a distribution to secured and pre- 
ferred creditors and to unsecured creditors. J. L. 
Stewart represented Mr. Currie. 

The secured creditors, under the order, will receive 
a pro rata share of $475,000 debenture stock of 
Brompton Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., the pur- 
chaser of Lake Sulphite Comany’s assets, and the un- 
secured creditors will get a proportionate share of 
$50,000 cash. 


NEWS 


Gaylord Bonds Issue Sold 


Sale of a $6,000,000 314% debenture bond issue of 
the Gaylord Container Corporation to the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States has been 
announced by Lehman Brothers, who acted as agents 
for the corporation in arranging the financing. 

The corporation is completing an $8,000,000 ex- 
pansion program undertaken the past two years. Pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the debentures were applied 
to the payment of $5,000,000 of bank debt and the 
balance added to the company’s working capital. The 
corporaton is one of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers of a diversified line of paper products. 


Kimberly-Clark Nets 69 Cents 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., July 27, 1942—Net profit of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1942 was $334,912.84, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the company last week. 
This is equal to 69 cents per share on 488,173 shares 
of common stock outstanding, and compares with a 
profit of $1.33 per share for the corresponding period 
of 1941. Net earnings of the first quarter of 1942 
were $406,052.46, or 83 cents per share. 

For the 12 months ended June 30, 1942, the net 
profit was $2,005,447.32, or $4.11 per share, as com- 
pared with $3.25 for the year ending June 30, 1941. 


Container Corp. Profits Off 


The Container Corporation of America reports for 
the June quarter, a consolidated net profit after $1,- 
426,068 provision for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes of $356,517, equal to 46 cents each on 
781,253 shares, compared with $548,646, or 70 cents 
a share, in preceding quarter, and revised net profit 
of $488,847, or 62 cents a share, in June quarter of 


1941, when Federal income and excess profits totaled 


$681,449. Six months: Net profit after $3,620,652 
provision for taxes, $905,163, or $1.16 a share, com- 
pared with revised net of $857,212, or $1.09 a share, 
after provision of $1,504,033 for taxes in 1941 period. 


So. Advance Bag Profits Up 


The Southern Advance Bag and Paper Company 
for the six months to June 30, reports a net income 
of $373,665, equal tc $1.68 each on 166,650 shares 
of common stock after allowing for preferred divi- 
dend requirements, compared with $251,656, or 95 
cents a common share, last year. June quarter: Net 
income, $170,658, or 74 cents a common share, against 
$86,087, or 24 cents a share a common, in secon 
quarter of 1941. 


M. & O. Earns $724,074 


The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company re 
ports a consolidated net income for the six months 
ended June 30, of $724,074. R. H. M. Robinson, 
president, reported that the turbo generator for the 
steam plant addition at International Falls authorized 
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in March, 1941, was completed and tested at the 
manufacturer’s plant in June, but was then diverted 
by government orders to more essential war work, 
and the ultimate installation must in all probability 
be deferred for the duration. 

The power situation is presently satisfactory. 


Puget Sound Earns $1.24 


The Puget Sound Pulp and Timber Company for 
the six months to June, reports an indicated net profit 
of $437,532, after tentative provision of $1,201,152 
for Federal income and excess profits taxes., Profit 
is equal after preferred dividend requirements, to 
$1.24 each on 326,917 shares of common .stock. It 
compares with revised net profit after $947,552 pro- 
vision for taxes, of $498,208, or $1.42 a common 
share. 


Oxford Earnings Decline 


The Oxford Paper Company for the six months to 
June 30, reports a net profit of $368,391, equal after 
preference dividend requirements, to 30 shares, 
against $474,922, or 57 cents a common share, last 
year. June quarter: Net profit, $145,470, or 5 cents 
a common share, against $222,920, or 25 cents a 
share, in preceding quarter and $262,821, or 35 cents 
a share on common, in June quarter of 1941. 


Hoskins Nets 40 Cents 


The Hoskins Manufacturing Company for the six 
months to June 30, reports a net income, after $110,- 
875 Federal income tax and $291,090 excess profits 
tax of $191,379, equal to 40 cents each on 480,000 
shares, compared with $330,625, or 69 cents a share, 
last year, after deducting $177,560 for Federal in- 
come tax and $90,580 for excess profits tax. 


National Gypsum Earns 11 Cents 


The National Gypsum Company and subsidiaries, 
for the three months ended June 30, 1942, reports a 
net income of $227,691 after taxes and charges, equal 
after preferred dividends to 11 cents a share on l,- 
321,458 common shares; preceding period $173,362 
and 8 cents a share; a year ago $423,792 and 26 cents 
a share. 


Tomahawk Nets $269,518 


The Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company for the 
year to May 31, reports a net income of $269,518, 
against $269,929 net income for year to May 31, 
1941; net sales, $2,925,489, against $2,289,935. 


S. D. Warren Nets $2.76 


The S. D. Warren Company for the six months 
to June 30, reports a net income of $279,702, equal 
to $2.76 each on 101,387 shares, against $248,220, or 
$2.45 a share, last year; net sales, $6,822,059, against 
$6,452,010. 


Keyes Fibre Profits Rise 


The Keyes Fibre Company for the six months to 
June 30, reports a net income of $167,022, against 
$143,750 net income last year; net sales, $1,844,760, 
against $1,432,839. 
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Brown Co. to Pay Accrued Interest 


Making the first payment of accrued interest on 
its general mortgage 5 per cent cumulative bonds, 
series A, more than nine months before the standby 
payment date, the Brown Company will mail on Au- 
gust 20 checks for interest for the period from De- 
cember 1, 1939 to June 1, 1940 it was announced 
Monday by H. P. Carruth, vice-president. 

Although the standby provisions permit no interest 
payment on general mortgage bonds before June 1, 
1943, the board of directors voted to request the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to waive these 
provisions because the bondholders had, received no 
interest on their old bonds during the period in which 
the company was going through reorganization pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Carruth pointed out that some of the old se- 
curities have not yet been exchanged under the plan 
of reorganization and that holders of old bonds who 
do not become registered owners of the new bands 
before August 20 will receive this interest payment 
only upon making the exchange. 


To Send Newsprint Thru Cape Vincent 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Care Vincent, N. Y., August 1, 1942—Announce- 
ment is made here that thousands of tons of Canadian 
newsprint may be sent through the local port from 
the St. Lawrence River because of the submarine 
menace to shipping. Representative of several Cana- 
dian paper mills have already inspected facilities here. 
Ordinarily, the terminal here handles pulp wood but 
only a small amount of tonnage is now being trans- 
ported by water because of the pressing need of space 
for war materials. Groundwood is being brought up 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec and unloaded at Clay- 
ton from where it is taken by rail to the Scott Paper 
Mills at Chester, Pa. The port terminal at Clayton 
is experiencing good condition with about 25 steve- 
dores being employed. The first cargo of wood pulp 
from Canada was received there early in May. 


Changes Name to Lobdell Co. 


The Lobdell Car Wheel Company has amended its 
name to Lobdell Company. The Lobdell Company, es- 
tablished in 1836, manufactures Lobdell roll grinding 
machines, Nazel electro pneumatic forging hammers 
and Dill travelling head slotters. It specializes in 
Chilled iron rolls for the paper industry. 


There is no change in the ownership or manage- 
ment of the company. The deletion of the words “Car 
Wheel” from the name is made to obviate confusion 
since the nature of the business has changed with the 
acquisition of the Nazel Engineering and Machine 
Works line of forging hammers and slotting ma- 
chines. 


Donald Richardson Enters Army 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., August 3, 1942—Donald Richard- 
son, salesman, is celebrating his 20th anniversary 
with Storrs & Bement Company by being commis- 
sioned as Second Lieutenant in the U. S. Army. He 
appeared today for active duty. 





W. J. Pilz Heads Everett Paper Co. 


Everett, Wash., August 1, 1942—Almost 40 years 
to the day when he went to work for the big firm at 
Lowell, W. J. Pilz today was elected president and 
general manager of the Everett Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Pilz recalled his start with the company in 
the capacity of office boy as he announced the election 
of officers occasioned by the death of A. H. B. Jor- 
dan, who was president and treasurer. 

Anson B. Moody is vice president and assistant 
general manager and G. A. Blomberg is secretary and 
assistant treasurer. The trustees are Mr. Pilz, Mr. 
Moody, Mrs. Ada Pilz, Mrs. Ellen Moody, Mrs. Lil- 
lian Meadowcroft, J. A. Coleman and W. M. Jenkins, 
president of the Everett Trust & Savings Bank which 
is executor of the Jordan estate. 

There will be no change in the policies of the paper 
mill from those under which it has successfully been 
operated during the past 50 years, Mr. Pilz said. 

The new vice president, Mr. Moody, has been with 
the company since 1927. Mr. Blomberg, who contin- 
ues also as office manager, has been connected with 
the firm since December, 1917. Mr. Pilz recalled that 
it was in August, 1902, when he first entered the 
company 


How to Conserve Rubber Products 


KaLaMazoo, Mich., July 31, 1942—The Rubber 
Products Conservation program given by the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, and sponsored by 
the Michigan Division of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, was held at 
the Community House, Parchment, Thursday eve- 


ning, July 30. Inclement weather undoubtedly held 
the attendance to rather small proportions but those 
present were given much valuable information on 
methods to be used to conserve all rubber’ products 
used in the industry. 

W. D. Bradshaw, in charge of Industrial Rubber 
Conservation, and P. B. Eckels, Michigan represen- 
tative of the Goodyear company, had charge of the 
program which consisted of two films showing the re- 
sults of carelessness in the use of rubber equipment 
and suggested methods to correct them and the manu- 
facturing processes of both raw and synthetic rubber. 
An interesting forum conducted by Mr. Eckels 
brought out much information on the subject and 
proved instructive to members present. Paper mill 
superintendents and all other employees of the pro- 
duction departments in the industry should see and 
hear this program. 


Brightness Ceilings Removed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHINcTON, D. C., August 3, 1942—Restrictions 
on the “brightness ceilings” of 100% rag content 
paper were removed today by Amendment No. 2 to 
General Limitation Order L-11, which is designed to 
conserve chlorine. 

Previously, the “brightness ceiling” of 100% rag 
content grade paper under the chlorine conservation 
order had been fixed at 82%. 

After investigation, WPB’s Pulp and _ Paper 
Branch found that very slight quantities of chlorine 
are required for processing 100% rag papers. Reduc- 
ing the brightness of these papers, it was determined, 
contributes nothing to the conservation of chlorine. 


KALAMAZOO 
TILE CHESTS 


Low storage cost, smooth walls 
inside.and out for quick cleaning, 
and carefully designed adaptation 
to pump delivery and agitation for 
stock storage and bleaching — 
those are the advantages that 
make Kalamazoo Glazed Tile 
Chests a good business invest- 
ment. 


Any Kalamazoo Chest can be 
built to your individual require- 
ments, and delivered promptly. 
Send for complete information. 


KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO CHIGAN 
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Making Paint Jobs Mold-Resistant 
Mold-resistant paints mean longer life for the paint 
job—an important factor in lowering maintenance 
costs. Paint containing small percentages of DOWICIDE* 
offers protection against the mold spores which 
collect on walls and germinate wherever high relative 
humidities exist. Both priming and surface coats of 
DOWICIDE protected paint are recommended. 
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GERMICIDES 


AND 


The Preservation of Structural Timbers 


Structural timbers unprotected from rain or in loca- 
tions subjected to high relative humidity can be 
protected against decay and termite attack with 
DowIcIpDE. After timbers impregnated by standard 
methods with solutions of DowicipE have dried, they 
are left odorless, colorless, paintable and efficiently 
protected. 


DowicipE Technical Bulletin No. 49 on “The Use of Dow!- 
CIDE for the Reduction of Maintenance Costs” is now avail- 
able. Write to the DowicipE Division for your free copy. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPAN, 

Midland Michiga 

New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Houston 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.& Pam. 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 


New Encianp Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
ieaeuy— tees Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mas: 

DELAWARE _™ Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lake States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Pape: 
Samy womens Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple- 
ton, Wis. 


Karamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Esper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mi 


TECHNICAL Assoctation oF THE PuLP anp Pargr Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass., September 29-October 1 


MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Management and labor as representative of two 
vital economic forces, have seldom united for a com- 
mon purpose. Presumably, this has been so because 
to fight or oppose any principle or action not deemed 
of immediate value to the individual, still contributes 


a very strong influence in industry and trade, and 
provides much of the incentive of all progress. Now, 


” 


“For the first time in our country’s history,” states 
the July 27 issue of the Washington Review, pub- 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, “representatives of labor and management 
have come together voluntarily to consider common 
aims. They addressed their efforts to winning the 
war. That action may mark an epoch in American 
industrial relations, if, as is hoped, it establishes a 
precedent in future management labor cooperation.” 

In commenting further on this notable meeting, the 
Review says: “At a meeting during the week, initi- 
ated by Eric A. Johnston, president of the National 
Chamber, representatives of the country’s four lead- 
ing business and labor organizations agreed as a first 
move, to work jointly in every possible way to as- 
sure uninterrupted war production. An agreement, 
in the form of a joint statement, was presented to 
the President of the United States at a White House 
conference on July 23. The President indicated he 
would be glad to have any suggestions from the 
group from time to time. In the past, management 
and labor spokesmen have met to fight out their dif- 
ferences. Now, they have come together on their own 
initiative to think out their problems. It was clearly 
established at the initial meeting that areas of agree- 
ment are much broader than the areas of disagree- 
ment. No rigid program is contemplated, but it is 


planned to hold future informal meetings. Manage- 
ment and labor have moved in the democratic way, 
This momentous step will be hailed as a statesman- 
like move to establish more amicable relations be- 
tween the two to insure the winning of the war and 
winning of the peace as well.” 

Referring to the statement presented to President 
Roosevelt, the Review continues: “We have come 
here this morning to express to you our joint desire 
to cooperate in every possible way to win this war. 
We realize that in this critical hour, the future of our 
American system, comprising free management and 
free labor, is at stake. We must win the war to pre- 
serve that system for the future. Having demon- 
strated devotion to the Nation’s war effort in an 
astounding war production record, we now wish to 
assure you that for the hard pull to victory ahead, 
the representatives of the four great employee-em- 
ployer organizations for the first time in history have 
sat down together voluntarily to canvass what more 
we can do to win the war. At our initial meeting, it 
was agreed to call upon you, ‘Mr. President, to re- 
affirm jointly our whole-hearted cooperation for un- 
interrupted war production, and to give a demonstra- 
tion to our own country and to the whole world, of 
the unity of purpose and action of American man- 
agement and labor. That is the sole reason we are 
here. “Representatives from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the American Federation of 
Labor, and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
attended the meeting at the White House. 

In relation to the labor supply situation, the Review 
points out that, “Regional agreements between man- 
agement, labor, and government agencies to prevent 
industries from snatching each other’s labor is the 
plan of the War Manpower Commission. If labor 
and management in war industrial areas do not work 
out some method of putting available workers in 
critical jobs and keeping them put, the Commission 
threatens to ask for legislation to establish labor pri- 
orities. . . . Progress in expediting war production 
training by joint effort of business men and edu- 
cators is reported from 128 communities in 37 states. 
A summary of what has been accomplished is put 
out by the Conference Committee of the American 
Association of School Administrators and the Edu- 
cation Committee of the National Chamber, in the 
second issue of “Wartime Job Training” copies of 
which are available, without charge, from the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C. 

In reference to man power the Review states in 
part: “The anomaly of unemployment, still found in 
many localities today at a time when there is a gen- 
eral labor shortage, particularly in war industries, 
arrests attention. New York City, for example, com- 
plains that unemployment is increasing. Cities in 
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other parts of the country, some even heavily loaded 
with war orders, make similar reports. One city in 
the Middlewest, with 90% of its plants already said 
to be engaged in war production, calls the Cham- 
ber’s attention to a troublesome unemployment situa- 
tion. Localized unemployment can be traced, for one 
thing, to the fact that even some war industries are 
having a hard time getting materials. Again, workers 
making civilian goods, now being curtailed or dis- 
continued, have not as yet found their way into war 
plants.” 


To Give Patriotic Certificate 


Bruce Rogers, America’s most distinguished typo- 
graphical designer, is adding his bit to encourage the 
graphic arts to active support of the volunteer war 
advertising campaign which was launched in June 
by the New York and Pennsylvania Company, New 
York. It is now announced by the company that a 
Certificate of Patriotic Service, specially designed 
by Mr. Rogers, will be awarded to every printer and 
lithographer submitting six or more pieces as entries 
in the Nypen Patriotic Slogan Contest and to each 
advertiser or buyer of printing who has cooperated 
in the campaign by permitting patriotic slogans and 
messages to be reproduced on his printed matter. 
These award certificates will be in addition to the 
major prizes, totaling $1,000 in war bonds, which 
have already been announced by the company. 

Distribution is also announced by the Nypen 
Contest Committee of the first of a series of press 
sheets of approved patriotic slogans and. messages 
appropriate for reproduction on all types of printed 
matter. Ten different slogans and symbols are pre- 
sented, each designed to advertise and promote some 
patriotic cause such as the war bond drive, the Red 
Cross, the U.S.O., Navy Relief, army recruiting and 
so forth, Arrangements have been made to supply 
electrotypes of these slogans at cost. Copies of the 
press sheet may be obtained from the Nypen Contest 
Committee, 225 Varick street, New York City. 


Textbook Sales Keep Up 


Interest in the textbooks upon the Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper is keeping up well in wartime, ac- 
cording to the report of the publishers. During the 
first half of 1942 sales came to 511 volumes, bringing 
the grand total to 35,459 since the publication of Vol- 
ume I in February, 1921. The detailed figures sup- 
plied by the McGraw-Hill Book Company are as 
follows : 

Ist 6 Mos. Total 
1942 to date 


Vol 5,004 


ol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 
Vol. 


_ The Joint Textbook Committee of the North Amer- 
ican Paper Industry which sponsors these textbooks 
has been functioning for twenty-four years. The 
royalties from sales accrue to the committee and the 
funds thus derived are devoted to the necessary time- 
to-time revisions of the texts and the promotion of 
education in the industry. It is a record of which 
the original contributors to the undertaking—nearly 
300 firms and individuals—may weil be proud. 
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Production Ratio Report* 
(Production as per cent of six-day capacity) 


COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES 
Current Weeks—1942 Corresponding Weeks—1941 


COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June 


85.6 89.7 92.2 96.0 98.7 99.3 
104.5 103.9 102.9 100.3 95.4 87.2 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
99.7, 105.2 106.2 100.4 97.4 


COMPARATIVE YEARLY SUMMARIES 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


Year to Date.. 68.2 77.7 87.9 67.6 78.6 869 93.4 95.9 
Year Average... 69.9 80.4 79.8 71.5 83.4 85.6 97.4 nih 


* Based on tonnage reported to American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. Does not include mills reporting to National Paperboard As- 
sociation, except in isolated cases where both paper and paperboard 
are produced and seme tonnage figures are not readily available. 
Does not include mills producing newsprint exclusively. 


PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOS t 


> 
x 
= 
88 
60 
69 
82 
81 88 91 
1942 102 101 82 
Week ending June 20, 1942—69 


Week ending June 27, 1942—72 


Week ending July 18, 1942—71 
Week ending July 4, 1942—59 


Week ending july 11, 1942—52 
Week ending July 25, 1942—74 


_t Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” reported to the 
National Paperboard Assn. 


British Columbia Makes New Records 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., July 27, 1942—British Co- 
lumbia’s Pulp and Paper Industry established new 
records in volume and value of production last year, 
according to the official figures issued by the Pro- 
vincial Government. With nearly all pulp and news- 
print mills operating at capacity, output was main- 
tained at a high level throughout the year. Total 
value of production was up about 21 per cent, amount- 
ing to $27,723,000, compared with $22,971,000 in 
1940 and the ten-year average of $1,692,000. 

Pulp and paper were worth almost half as much 
as the province’s lumber production. 

A total of 275,788 tons of newsprint and 75,453 
tons of other papers were produced during the year 
1941, compared with 262,144 tons and 66,428 tons 
respectively in the previous year. 


In addition to 322,034 tons of pulp manufactured 
into paper in British Columbia during the year 172,811 
tons were shipped out of the province in that period. 

Logs were exported last year to the value of $4,- 
212,000, another all-time record figure. In 1940 the 
total value of exported logs was $2,684,000. The ten- 
year average was $2,912,000. 

Although the official records do not specify the 
production of individual mills, Powell River Com- 
pany and Pacific Mills continued as the newsprint 
producers, with both these plants and the two mills of 
B. C. Pulp and Paper Company, the plants of West- 
minster Paper Company, Sorg Pulp Company and 
Sidney Roofing Company contributing to the pulp 
total. 

Current problems facing the industry include 
shortage of raw materials and experienced labor. 
There is a good market for all that can be produced. 





Principles involved in Securing Scuff 
Resistance . . . Prevention of the dis- 
turbance of the surface fibers of paper 
and paper boards by abrasion, beyond 
the part played by the natural bond 
between the fibers themselves, is now 
accomplished by a treatment that does 
two things: 

1. It binds the surface fibers still 

more tightly. 

. It lubricates the surface, thereby 
reducing friction generated by 
the paper product when rubbed 
against other objects. 

These two principles are complemen- 
tary and much more effective when 
used together than when either is 
applied alone. 


Scuff resi 


making box boards stand up vader rigorous 


stance is an important factor i 


hardiiny in storage and tronsit 


given scuff resistant qualities 
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Raw Materials Involved... For the 
ordinary job where cost is a prime 
factor, lubrication is provided by 
petroleum wax in emulsified form. 
Starch is the most widely used adhesive. 
The wax plasticizes the starch to some 
extent and it definitely reduces the 
tendency of paper to adhere to the 
calender rolls when starch is being 
applied at that point. Yet, not all 
situations call for the same treatment 
even when the same products are being 
manufactured. Sometimes better re- 
sults are obtained by the addition of 
other raw materials, such as natural or 
synthetic resins. Careful preparation 
of the adhesive and fine.and uniform 
dispersion of the lubricant, as well as 


Structural and insulation boards are 
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temperature conditions at y 
points, play important parts jy 
ing maximum results with mj 
quantities of raw materials, 

A properly designed scuff te 
treatment should have the {oly 
characteristics: 

1. It should penetrate the she 

ficiently but not excessive 

. It should not cause many 
ing difficulties due to sliy 
paper. 

. It should impart scuff reg 
that will not decline ons 
of paper. 

4. It should produce highest 

sistance at lowest cost. 
Choosing the proper raw materia 
the correct operating conditior 
for consideration of many faci 
which technical and practical ¢ 
ence are of great value. 


Importance of Scuff Resistance j 
ferent Grades of Paper... Most 
tion has been given to container| 
for shipping cases in connection 
scuff resistance, yet many other 
of paper products must undeg 
peated handling and are improv 
chemical treatment to increase 
bility. Other grades that come it 
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Bleaching Gumwood Sulphate Pulp* 


By John D. Rue’ and S. C. Nagel? 


Abstract 


A bleaching study was made of an easy-bleaching 
gumwood sulphate pulp which had been prepared on 
a semicommercial scale. 

Shades up to about 65 brightness were attained us- 
ing a@ single-stage hypochlorite procedure without 
serious loss in strength. 

Shades up to 80 brightness were attained using 
two-stage chlorination hypochlorite procedures also 
without serious loss in strength. The introduction of 
a hot caustic-extraction stage between the other two 
stages resulted in a slight increase in the brightness 
of the bleached pulp with no effect on the strength. 
“All-acid” chlorination and “chlorination with alka- 
line oxidation phase” can be used interchangeably 
without affecting chemical or pulp economy or 
strength properities. 

Shades up to 85 brightness were attained by adding 
a second hypochlorite stage to either the two or the 
three stage procedure having “chlorination with alka- 
line oxidation phase.” 

The effect of degree of chlorination on the relation 
of chlorine consumed to brightness was determined 
for both types of two stage chlorine hypochlorite 
procedure. 


The purpose of the investigation reported in this 
paper was to make some contribution to our rather 
limited knowledge of the bleaching characteristics of 
gumwood sulphate pulp. Special attention has been 
devoted to the relative value of the various procedures 
now available and of combinations of those proced- 
ures in bleaching to different degrees of brightness. 
It is realized that such information is essential to 
those who are concerned with the installation of 
facilities for bleaching gum pulp, or with the most 
effective adaptation of pine sulphate bleacheries to 
that purpose. 

Gumwood, of which there are several varieties, is 
rapidly taking a position of increasing importance as 
a pulpwood in the sulphate pulp industry of the south- 
eastern states. Other broadleaf species of the region 
also are finding use in the same industry. 

The broadleaf species, sometimes referred to as 
hardwoods to distinguish them from the pines and 
other conifers, are more abundant and less in demand 
in the south than are the pines. Their use in pulp 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, a 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. 

1 Member TAPPI, in charge of Sales Service, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

2In Charge Pul Laboratory, Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N N.Y. 
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and paper is, therefore, of importance to the forest 
economy as well as to the economy of pulp manu- 
facture. 

The gumwoods, like many of the hardwoods, pulp 
readily by the sulphate process and yield pulps which 
bleach more easily than do pine sulphate pulps. Fiber 
length of gum pulps is greater than that of most 
other hardwood pulps, although considerably less 
than that of the pine sulphates. The hardwood pulps 
and especially the gum pulps, can contribute to the 
strength of the paper of which they form a part 
although their chief value lies in their ability to close 
the sheet, and thus to insure good formation and good 
printing surface. 


Procedures and Combinations of Them 


The procedures studied in this investigation have 
been selected from those found in commercial use. 
They are described by the authors in their report 
entitled “Procedures and Brightness Grades in 
Bleaching Sulphate Pulps.”* The number of proced- 
ures used in combination for the bright shades need 
not be as great for gum as for pine. 

The following procedures and combinations of 
them were studied : 


Single Stage Procedures 
Single-stage hypochlorite bleach. 

sy Chlorination. his may be designated “‘all-acid” for the 
reason that the chlorinated pulp is washed without pre- 
vious neutralization. 

a Chlorination in which relatively. large proportions of 
chlorine are used and in which, after a short reaction at 
a pH or about 2 or less, the pH is quickly shifted to at 
least 8. The oxidation under alkaline conditions then con- 
tinues for an hour or more. ~ This may be designated 
“chlorination with alkaline oxidation phase.” 

eae “Hot caustic extraction.’ 

Two, Sta: € Procedures 
ye, “All-acid” chlorination followed by a hypochlorite bleach. 
a. “Chlorination with alkaline oxidation phase” followed by 
a hypochlorite bleach. 
Three Stage Procedures 
“CaNB” Same as “CaB” except that a hot caustic extraction is 
inserted between the other two stages. 

“CNB” Same as “CR” except that a hot caustic extraction is 
inserted between the other two stages. 

“CBB” Same as “CB” except that the hypochlorite bleach is 
conducted in two consecutive stages instead of in only 
one stage. 

Four Stage Procedure 
NBB” Same as “CNB” except that the hypochlorite bleach is 
conducted in two consecutive stages instead of in only 

one stage, 


In all combinations each stage is concluded with a 
thorough washing of the pulp. 


The symbols indicated above will be helpful as a 
means of simplifying the discussion. 


The pulp used in the investigation was a 100% 
gum sulphate pulp specially cooked on a semicom- 
mercial scale for bleaching. 


3 Presented at the TAPPI 1942 Annual Meeting. 
TAPPI Section, Pace 6] 
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The bleaching data for all procedures are shown in 
Tables II and III. Strength data are shown graphic- 
ally in Figs. 3, 6, 8, 9, and 10. 


Single-Stage Bleaching Procedures 


The relation of brightness developed by means of 
a single-stage hypochlorite bleach to available chlorine 
added is shown in Fig. 1°, Curve 1. 

The proportion of chlorine required for any bright- 
ness is much less for gum than for any of the typical 
pine sulphates shown in the same figure. 

A similar range of brightness can be obtained in a 
single stage by using the “chlorination with alkaline 
oxidation phase” procedure (“C”). The relation of 
brightness developed by that procedure to available 
chlorine added is shown in Fig. 2, Curve C C. The 
single-stage hypochlorite is shown in same Fig. 2, 
Curve B B. 

In Fig. 2 also is the similar curve for the “all-acid” 
chlorination (“‘C,”) single-stage reaction. That type 
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Relation of Reteienges to Available Chlorine Added in Single Stage 
Hypochlorite Bleaching of Several Sulphate Pulps 


of procedure is not effective for the development of 
brightness but can be considered as an important 
purification reaction preliminary to subsequent bleach- 
ing procedures. 

From the standpoint of economy of chlorine con- 
sumption, the hypochlorite reaction is the most de- 
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sirable of the three procedures for any brightness up 
to a little over 65. At a brightness around 65 the 
hypochlorite compared with the “chlorination with 
alkaline oxidation phase” procedure shows a slight 
advantage as regards chlorine economy (Fig. 2) and 
a disadvantage as regards strength of pulp (Fig. 3). 


TABLE I.—RELATION OF CHLORINE RESIDUAL AT THE 
END OF 5 MINUTES TO BRIGHTNESS AT END OF THE 
CHLORINATION PROCEDURE 


Conditions at 
end of 5 min. 


Mini- 
mum 
pH of 
sup- 
plemen- 
tary re- 
action 


2.3 


Total 
chlorine 
con- 
sumed 
pans 
pulp, 
% 
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ness 

Chlorine 
added 
basis 


pulp, 

Number _.., Spal. pH 
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1.20 0.0 
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Relation of Residual Chlorine at the End of 5 
Minutes Chlorination to Brightness of the 
Chlorinated Pulp 


The greater the amount of chlorine left uncon- 
sumed at the end of the first five minutes of the 
chlorination reaction period the brighter was the 
pulp at the end of the chlorination procedure (see 
Table I and Fig. 4). 

When the chlorine, after the first five minutes, was 
allowed to react at a low pH (1.5 to 2.3) the bright- 
ening effect was relatively small. When the pH dur- 
ing the supplementary period was high (at no time 
during the period less than 7.9-8.6) the brightening 
was more pronounced. 
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The increase in brightness resulting from increases 
in residual chlorine was accompanied by an increase 
in the time required to consume the chlorine in the 
supplementary period. With the “all-acid” chlorina- 
tion the rate of exhaustion of the residual chlorine 
was less than with the “chlorination with alkaline 
oxidation phase.” A residual of 0.27 gram per liter 
chlorine in the “C,” procedure was only 87-89% 
consumed in 60 minutes and a residual of 0.52 only 
84% consumed in 3 hours. In the “C” procedure, 
however, a residual of 0.57 gram per liter was 96% 
consumed in 60 minutes and a residual of 0.65 was 
91% consumed in 90 minutes. 


The relationship has an important bearing on the 


TABLE II.—BLEACHING DATA 
CHLORINATION STAGE (“C” or “Ca”)—Consistency 3%, ieee 25 deg. C. (+ 2), lime (for “C” only) added at 5 minutes, 


“HOT CAUSTIC EXTRACTION STAGE” (“‘N’’)—Consistency 5 


temperature 60 deg. C. (+ 1), period 


of extraction 60 minutes, 


HYPOCHLORITE STAGE (“B”)—Consistency 5%, temperature 35 deg. C. (+ 2), lime’ for pH control added part at start and part during 


bleaching. 


Chlorine, lime and caustic reported as per cent basis pulp except as otherwise indicated. 
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TABLE III.—SUMMARY OF RLZACRING AND TESTING 


Chemicals 


Strength values at 
added basis pulp 


300 cc. freeness,** 


ash- 


% 
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se 
im 
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Brightness, G.E. 
reflection meter, 
points 

Pulp loss due to 
bleaching, * 
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“ These figures represent material actually dissolved. 
** Green slowness tester was used. 


commercial operation of continuous flow single stage 
chlorination for semibleached grades in that the 5- 
minute residual constitutes an excellent operating 
guide to the control of the rate of chlorine flow. By 
maintaining a uniform residual the brightness of the 
bleached pulp can be kept uniform and the residual 
chlorine at the end can be kept within desirable limits. 
Even variations, within reasonable limits, in the 
chlorine demand of the pulp do not materially inter- 
fere with that method of control. Extensive labora- 
tory and mill experience with a variety of pulps leads 
to the conclusions that under uniform conditions of 
time, temperature and consistence chlorination to a 
definite residual at the end of a fixed preliminary 
period brings the pulp to a definite and nearly uni- 
form bleachability. 


Two-Stage Procedures 


“ALL-ACID” CHLORINATION FOLLOWED BY 
HypocHorite (“C,B’’) 


Both economy of chemicals and quality of product 
may be affected by the proportioning of the chlorine 
between the stages of any two-stage procedure. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the relation of the chlorine consumed to 
brightness by varying the proportion of chlorine used 
in the first stage of a procedure consisting of an “all- 
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acid” chlorination followed by a hypochlorite bleach. 
Curve “C,B” in Figure 2 shows the relation for an- 
other proportioning between stages. 

A brightness of approximately 80 was obtained 
with a total chlorine consumption of 4.0 to 4.2% so 
long as the consumption in the first stage was between 
2.3% and 3.5%. It is evident, however, that there is 
a minimum consumption in the first stage below 
which it becomes impracticable to attain the bright- 
ness of 80 in the hypochlorite stage. When only 1.2% 
chlorine was consumed in the first stage the bright- 
ness did not reach 75 even with a total consumption 
of over 4.5%. Furthermore the rate of improvement 
in brightness had become greatly reduced. 

When the pulp was chlorinated with 2.30 to 2.55% 
and bleached to 80.8 brightness with a total of 4.15% 
chlorine consumed (“C,B22”) and the strength of 
the bleached pulp compared with that of the chlorin- 
ated pulp (Fig. 6) it is seen that the hypochlorite 
reaction has caused no lowering of the Mullen but 
has resulted in a material drop in both tear and fold 


“CHLORINATION WITH ALKALINE OXIDATION 
Puase” FoLLowep By HypocH.orite (“CB”). 


The proportioning of chlorine between stages of a 
two-stage procedure consisting of chlorination fol- 
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lowed by a hyr~chlorite bleach has a greater effect 
on the economy of chemical consumption when the 
first stage is “chlorination with alkaline oxidation 
phase” than when it is an “all-acid” chlorination. 
Reference to Fig. 7. indicates that a brightness of 80 
was obtained with 4.3% total chlorine provided about 
3.6% was consumed in the first stage. Consumption 
of too little chlorine in the first stage resulted in a 
failure to reach a brightness of 75 even with a total 
consumption of 4.7% and the rate of improvement in 
brightness with increasing chlorine consumption had 
become very low. Consumption of too much chlorine 
in the first stage resulted in a very easy bleaching 
chlorinated pulp but the economy of total chlorine 
consumed became low. 

When the pulp was chlorined with 3.8% chlorine 
and brought to a brightness of 80 with a total of 
4.3% ‘chlorine (““CB” 19) thestrength of the bleached 
pulp as compared with that of the chlorinated pulp 
(Fig. 8) was lower in tear and fold but practically 
unchanged in burst. 


COMPARISON OF THE Two-STAGE PROCEDURES 


One test was made with each of the two-stage pro- 
cedures in which the same total chlorine was added 
(“C,B”22 and “CB”19). In the “C,B” procedure the 
total chlorine consumption was slightly lower, the 
lime consumption very materially lower, the bright- 
ness slightly higher and the strength (tear and fold) 
slightly lower. The differences, except for the lime 
consumption, are probably not significant. It is note- 
worthy that by either procedure of only two stages a 
brightness of 80 was readily obtained (see Tables II 
and III and Fig. 9). 


Three- and Four-Stage Procedures 


INTRODUCTION oF A “Hot Caustic EXTRACTION” 
BETWEEN CLORINATION AND HYPOCHLORITE STAGES 

Introduction of a hot caustic extraction following 
the “all-acid” chlorination of two-stage “C,B” pro- 
cedure (“C,NB”) resulted in a reduction in the 
chlorine consumed without materially affecting the 
brightness or strength of the product (see Table III 
and Figs. 5 and 10). The saving of 0.5% chlorine 
was more than offset by the 2% of NaOH (basis 
pulp) used to say nothing of the additional steam 
required for the hot extraction. The stability of the 
brightness was apparently improved as indicated by 
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the small loss in brightness of the dry sheets of the 
pulp kept in the dark for a period of 14 days. 
Introduction of a hot caustic-extraction stage fol- 
lowing a “chlorination with alkaline oxidation phase” 
of two-stage “BC” procedure (“CNB”) resulted in 
no change in consumption of chlorine or lime but in a 
small improvement in brightness and tearing resist- 
ance and in a small reduction in burst and fold (see 
Table III and Figs. 8 and 10). The stability of the 
brightness was apparently improved (see Table II). 


ADDITION OF A SECOND HYPOCHLORITE AND A Hot 
Caustic ExTRACTION TO A Two-STAGE PRocEDURE 


To the two-stage procedure consisting of “chlorina- 
tion with alkaline oxidation phase” and a hypochlorite 
(“CB”) was added a second hypochlorite making a 


three-stage procedure (“CBB”). The consumption 
of 0.2% chlorine in the third stage improved the 
brightness to 83.2 from 79.8. 

The further introduction of a hot caustic extraction 
immediately following the chlorination making a four- 
stage procedure (“CNBB”) still further raised the 
brightness (to 84.2) and without increase in chlorine 
consumption indicated some improvement in the 
stability of brightness. No strength tests were made 
on either of those pulps. 
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APPRAISAL OF THE Hor Caustic EXTRACTION 

For the sulphate pulps of coniferous origin hot 
caustic extraction is generally recognized as an essen- 
tial part of any bleaching procedure that must be 
depended on to produce reasonably stable brightness 
in excess of about 75. For the gum sulphate, how- 
ever, insofar as the experiments with this particular 
sample can be taken as typical, it would appear that 
a hot caustic extraction is not essential even for a 
brightness well in excess of 80. In fact its use may 
be expected to increase the cost of operation and per- 
haps to decrease the strength of the pulp. 

It should not be overlooked that in commercial 
operations it is sometimes the practice to run the pulp 
mill and bleachery for alternate periods on pine and 
on gumwood. Some of the cooking residues from the 
pine may, during the early part of the gum runs, be 
carried over in the black liquor to the gum pulp and 
necessitate the use of a hot caustic extraction for 
their removal from the gum pulp. Such a situation 
would cause no difficulties in a bleachery already 
equipped with caustic stage facilities and would in- 
volve nothing more than minor operating changes. 


Planning a Bleachery for Gumwood Sulphate 


Any bleachery adequately equipped for bleaching 
pine sulphate will be more than adequate for gum 
pulp. No special consideration is required therefore 
in designing a pine bleachery to make it adaptable to 
gumwood pulp. 

In planning for a bleachery in which gumwood and 
similar tannin free pulps are to be used exclusively 
fairly simple procedures can be considered. For a 
brightness up to 60 or 65 a single-stage hypochlorite 
will probably be found adequate. For a brightness 
between 60 and 75 it will be desirable to provide for 
a two-stage procedure consisting of chlorination fol- 
lowed by a hypochlorite bleach. The type of chlorin- 
ation is of minor significance for this kind of pulp. 

For a brightness between 75 and 85 it will be found 
practicable to use a three stage procedure consisting 
of “chlorination with alkaline oxidation phase” fol- 
lowed by two hypochlorite stages. There is nothing 
in the results thus far obtained in this investigation 
to indicate the most desirable procedure for bright- 
nesses appreciably in excess of 80. 


Paper—The Lifeblood of Civilization 


In its effort to contribute to the public relations 
program of the pulp and paper industry the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry has 
distributed more than 85 thousand copies of Paper— 
The Lifeblood of Civilization. 

This very interesting booklet was prepared pri- 
marily to maintain morale within the industry. It 
was felt that every employee of a mill or converting 
plant should be informed about the important part 
played by paper in the civilian economy and the war 
effort. 

Although the demand for this publication has been 
good, a relatively small proportion was distributed 
to the industry’s employees. The greater proportion 
was purchased by converting mills and merchants for 
distribution to customers and users of paper. A copy 
was sent to each mill in the United States, to each 
member of the Technical Association and to members 
of the House of Representatives and the U. S. Sen- 
ate as well as to a large number of public authorities. 

The Technical Association still has a number of 
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copies available which should be distributed to mill 
employees and others. Copies may: be obtained (at 10 
cents per copy for lots.of ten or more) from R. G, 
Macdonald, secretary, Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd street, New 
York. The distribution of this 24-page booklet offers 
every company interested in the general welfare of 
the paper industry a real opportunity to do a profit- 
able public relations job—a job that needs to be done 
to promote the prestige of the industry and its prod- 
ucts in the minds of the public, including the em- 
ployees of every company interested in the sale of 
paper. 


TAPPI Notes 


A feature of the fall meeting of the Technical As- 
sociation of the Pulp and Paper Industry when it 
meets at the Statler Hotel in Boston (Sept. 29- 
Oct. 1) will be the‘participation of the armed forces. 
The U. S. Quartermaster Corps, Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory, will be represented by Capt. Rob- 


‘ert Melson who will talk on Ration Packaging Prob- 


lems. The Laboratory also expects to put on an inter- 
esting exhibit of packages. 

Norman J. Stein was recently appointed treasurer 
of the Merrimac Paper Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

Stanley Fifield, formerly of the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp and Paper Company, is now an inspector for 
the Scott & Williams Manufacturing Company, La- 
conia, N. H. 


A wood products research laboratory is to be built 
by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company at Longview, 
Wash., with a program to develop new products and 
processes, utilization of raw materials and better util- 
ization of all timber resources. Clark C. Heritage, 
technical director of the Wood Conversion Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., and former president of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, will 
have charge of the laboratory, the largest of its type 
in private industry. 

Richard J. Murtaugh, formerly of the Taggert 
Corporation, is now chemist for the Radford Ord- 
nance Works, Radford, Va. 

Eugene E. Radabaugh, formerly of the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company, is now research chemist 
for the Crossett Paper Mills, Crossett, Ark. 

Raymond J. Lavin, U.S.N.R., and Miss Marie 
Crane were married at Lawrence, Mass., on July 16. 
Mr. Lavin, a petty officer in the Navy, was formerly 
employed in the laboratory of the Merrimac Paper 
Company. 

F. J. Sebeste, formerly of the National Biscuit 
Company paper mill, is now a service engineer for 
Infilco, Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Greater Boston Paper Associates will have its 
next golf tournament at the Oak Hill Country Club, 
Fitchburg, Mass., at 1 p. M., Friday, August 14. The 
G.B.P.A. is an informal organization of men con- 
nected with or selling products to the paper mills in 
and near Boston who are arranging to get together 
for golf and social purposes during the War period. 
Joe Cronin of the Cheney-Bigelow Wire Works is 
heading up the arrangements for the Fitchburg meet- 
ing. Anyone interested in participating will be wel- 
come. The last get-together was held on July 10th at 
the Andover (Mass.) Country Club when Art Perry 
won the low gross and Don Hall the low net. Forty 
golfers teed off at Andover. 
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Chemical Character of Water Available for 
Pulp, Paper, and Paperboard Manufacture 
in the United States” 


By W. D. Collins! 


Public Supplies 


Because the quantities of water required by units 
of the pulp, paper, and paperboard industry are of 
the general order of magnitude of the quantities 
(and in many cases much larger) required for 
public water supplies it is practicable to base a dis- 
cussion of the chemical character of water available 
for pulp and paper manufacture in the United States 
on the available information about the chemical 
character of the waters in actual use for public sup- 
plies throughout the United States. Reasonably com- 
plete data on the subject are to be found in Water- 
Supply Paper 658, “The industrial utility of public 
water supplies in the United States, 1932”, by W. D. 
Collins, W. L. Lamar, and E. W. Lohr. The heart 
of this report is a table which gives analyses of the 


* Presented at the Annual Meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp & Paper Industry, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 16-19, 1942. 

Published b porpiasten of the Director, Geological Survey, U. S. 
Department of the Interior, Washington, c 


1Chemist in Charge, Quality of Water Division, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 
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mineral content of some 670 public water supplies 
which serve about 57,000,000 consumers. The an- 
alyses are intended to represent water delivered to 
consumers, but for most of the supplies there is little 
difference in concentration and character of dissolved 
mineral matter between the finished waters and the 
waters before treatment. The report gives analyses 
of the untreated waters for nearly all the places 
where there is any considerable change in composi- 
tion, as by softening. Of the 56,700,000 consumers 
whose supplies are represented in the report about 
25,600,000 are represented fairly well by one or 
another of the 5 typical analyses in Table II. Table 
I shows the number of places out of a total of 670, 
TABLE I.—PUBLIC WATER SUPPLIES REPRESENTED BY 
5 TYPICAL ANALYSES 


Number of 
supplies 


Number of 
states 


Population 
supplied 
11,170,968 
11,581,024 
2,153,459 

785 
128,583 


Analysis 
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Weighted Average Hardness, by States, of Water Furnished in 1932 by Public Supply Systems in over 600 Cities in the United States 
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and the number of consumers represented by each of 
the 5 typical analyses which are given in Table II. 


Analyses 1 and 2 


Analysis 1 is for the supply used by about 4,000,- 
000 consumers in the city of New York. Analysis 
2 represents Niagara Falls—not one of the very large 
cities. The Niagara River is, however, the outlet 
towards the sea of Lakes Erie, Huron, and Michigan, 
which have practically the composition shown by the 
analysis of Niagara River. These lakes supply Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
other communities that make up a total of 9,124,608 
consumers served with water of the composition 
shown by Analysis 2. 

TABLE II.—TYPICAL ANALYSES OF SURFACE AND 
GROUND WATERS 
(Parts per million) 
Silica (SiOz) 
Iron (Fe) 
Calcium (Ca) 
Magnesium (Mg) .... 
Sodium (Na) 
Potassium (K) 
Bicarbonate (HCOs).. 1 
Sulphate (SO«) 
Chioride (Cl) .... ... 
Nitrate (NOs) ; 
Total dissolved solids.. 31 


Total hardness as 
CaCO; > 123 


os 
NS 
oo 


noo 


wn 
2 


uw + 
we OCUOUNWwWONMW 


Mou VYYboee 
he 


- 
bh 


1. Catskill supply of New York City. 

2. Niagara River, filtered for public supply of Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
3. Wells 30 to 60 feet deep used for public supnly of Dayton, Ohio. 
4. Well 2,090 feet deep used for public supply Maywood, Illinois. 

5. Well 330 feet deep at Smithfield, Va. 


Follows Distribution of Rock Material 


Because the mineral constituents dissolved in water 
in its natural state come from the rocks and soil the 
distribution throughout the country of waters of dii- 
ferent types necessarily follows the distribution of the 
rock materials. Requests are frequently received 
for a map that will show the probable character of 
water in all parts of the country. One difficulty in 
the way of preparing any such map is that at any 
particular place waters of widely different composi- 
tion may be found. A surface water from a com- 
paratively small drainage area will have its composi- 
tion determined by the character of the rock and soil 
in that area. As the drainage area becomes larger 
and tributaries from different kinds of rock enter 
the stream the composition of the water will change. 
Therefore, the surface water available at a particular 
place will have its composition determined not by the 
rocks at the place where the sample is taken but by 
the average composition of the rocks throughout the 
area drained by the stream. At one town in Virginia, 
there are two streams about three miles apart of 
which one carries in solution about twice as much 
dissolved mineral matter as the other, the reason being 
that they are approaching one another at this three- 
mile distance from drainage areas which have rocks 
of different character and solubility. 

The composition of well water at any place may 
depend upon the depth of the well. In general the 
deeper waters carry much more dissolved mineral 
matter than the shallow waters but at many places 
there are waters at depths of from 600 to 1000 feet 
which carry much less dissolved mineral matter than 
water from a depth of 100 or 200 feet. 


Hardness Map 


A map that has been widely used to show the 
general chemical character of’ waters throughout the 
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United States is the hardness map (Fig. 1) from 
Geological Survey Water-Supply Paper 658. This 
map is correct for the data included. The states are 
shaded according to the weighted average hardness 
of waters of the large public supplies in the states. 
The shading for some states might be changed by 
including more places. The average hardness figures 
on which the shadings on the map are based are 
representative of general conditions in the states. In 
somie Of the states the range of hardness for the sup- 
plies considered is only moderate; in other states the 
range is large. The places whose supplies were used 
for the computation of the weighted averages include 
no supply with hardness of over 60 p.p.m. for the 
states of Connecticut, Maine, Oregon, or Rhode 
Island. The range in hardness of supplies used for 
computing the average for Florida is from 7 to 520 
p.p.m.; for Oklahoma the range is from 35 to 626 
p.p.m. Of the 15 places in Oklahoma for which the 
weighted average hardness was calculated, only three 
had supplies with hardness in the range from 121 to 
180 p.p.m. represented by the shading on the map. 
The hardness of six supplies was less than 121 p.p.m. 
and the hardness of the other six supplies was more 
than 180 p.p.m. 


Reasonably Reliable in Spite of Defects 


Notwithstanding all the defects and deficiencies of 
the hardness map it still shows in a fairly reasonable 
fashion the general character of the waters through- 
out the United States as regards their hardness. No 
one need be misled through the use of the map if its 
limitations are kept fairly in mind. 


Water Temperature 


Although not a chemical characteristic the tem- 
perature of water is sometimes of significance in the 
selection of a source for an industrial water supply. 
A report (Water-Supply Paper 520-F: Temperature 
of water available for industrial use in the United 
States, by W. D. Collins, pp. 97-104, 1925) on the 
temperature of water available for industrial use calls 
attention to the generally recognized facts that 
ground water is usually reasonably constant in tem- 
perature and that surface waters vary in temperature 
with the seasons. 


Temperature measurements from various sources 
indicate that the mean monthly temperature of sur- 
face waters is likely to be within a few degrees of the 
mean monthly air temperature. Maps based on these 
assumptions show the approximate constant tempera- 
ture of ground waters at depths of from 30 to 60 feet 
and the approximate mean monthly temperature of 
surface waters in July and August when the surface 
waters usually have their highest temperatures. 


Publications of Geological Survey 


The publications of the Geological Survey are dis- 
tributed through sale by. the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. The Survey does not make examinations, 
assays, or analyses for private individuals or cor- 
porations and does not give technical advice on spe- 
cific problems. It is, however, regular practice to 
point out sources of information as to the quantity 
and quality of water available for industrial use 
throughout the United States, and to indicate, so far 
as possible, the adequacy of the available informa- 
tion, 
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forming brightness handsheets... 
KRAFT PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ INDUSTRY  AD- 
VISORY COMMITTEE. Kraft 
paper machine capacity charac- 
teristics 
Kraft paper 
Basis weight standardization 
proposed ae’ 
Drying rate 
500-ream count recommended. . 
ee increase, possibility 


Kraft chant industry, machine ca- 
pacity 
Kraft screenings 
tone properties 
Refini 
KREGEL, EVELYN A. 
Sears, G. R 


L 


Labor, pulp and paper industry 
situation 
Lamps 
Drying 
Radiant energy output 
Fluorescent 
Tncandescent, for radiant heat 
LATHROP, E. C., and SHOL 
LENBERGER, J. H. Straw for 
industrial use—collection prob- 
lems and quality 
LAUER, B. E. Fibrous Raw Ma- 
terials Testing Committee report, 
1941 v 
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———-. See also Dickinson, C. L. 
Lead, war situation .... 
LEVY, R. M. See Straus, ke 
Lighting equipment . 
Lignin 
Absorption epectea 
BURNER sc 0sce+se 
Isolation with 
Determination, review 
Fiberboard strength, relation to 
Jack pine, butanol isolation... 
Molecular distillation ....... 
Native, molecular distillation.. 
Pulp strength, effect on..... 
Willstatter, molecular distilla- 
GO cccccwes . 


Lime 
Causticizing efficiency 
Review ....... 
Lime sludge 
Reburned, value of 
Reburning, factors in 
Rees qeuperatare, effect 


Settling rate. 
Gypsum, effect of 

Sulphate, calcining 

Washing ....... 
Liners, bacterial content .. 
Linseed oil, fatty acids in 
Lubrication, importance of..... 
LUEY, A. T. See Halladay, J. *F. 


McCARTHY, JOSEPH L. 
Briggs, Carl A. 

Machine parts, cleaning ... 
Machine my illumination ........ 
Magnesia locks, heat losses 
TE Gh ceedeneesses vee 

Maintenance 

Control instruments 

Corrosion, factor in.......... 
Fine paper mills ............ 
‘Human element in 
Importance of ..... 

Pumps 

Vortraps in 

Mechanical pulp, electron micro- 
scopic study 

Mercury lamps ....... 

Metal parts, cleaning .........+.. 

Methocel. See Methylcellulose. 

Methylcellulose 

Coating, use in . 
Invert sugar as plasticizer... 

MILLER, LEWIS B. Survey of 
water technology, 1941 

———. Water Committee report, 
1941. eecvcce 

Molecular. still, “glass- metal ‘pot type 

MONTGOMERY, = E. eye 
rate for kraft pa ° . 

MOON, D. G. Sovelapanent “of 
naval stores and pulpwood sup- 
plies from the Pinus mercusi of 
northern Sumatra 

Motors, care during emergency. 

Munsell Book of Col lor. 

MUSSER, D. M., and ENGEL 
H. C. Cotton pulps. II, Modi- 
fication by oxidizing and hydro- 
Heim QGURE 305. ccvctecccccece 


N 


NAGEL, S. C. See Rue, J. D. 

National Patent Planning Commis- 
sion 

Naval stores, Pinus mercusi for.. 

Neatsfoot oil, fatty acids in 

Neatsfoot oil soaps, effect on white 
water flotation ........ 

Neoprene rubber .. 

Newsprint, Yankee drier 

NIEMEYER, DONALD D. See 


Koon, C. M. 
ae EDA K._ See Graff, 


J. , 
NOLAN, PHILIP. See Van den 
Akker, J. A. 


oO 


O'BRIEN, T. F. Soeening meth- 
ods for felts and wires. . 
Office illumination 


Palm oil, fatty ‘acids in 
Paper 
Absorbency, effect on ink cov- 
erage . 
Bag, production study 
Bag closures, use as 
Basis weight, effect on drying 
rate . 
Bonding “strength, 
methylcellulose 
Book, chlorine 
manufacture of ss 
Brightness, effect of ” methyl- 
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cellulose Steere eee seeee 
Bursting strength 
Starch, eftect of 
Sultonated tall oil, effect of 
Colloidin-cork method tor sec- 
tuoning 
Clay cvated, pick te 
Starch .e..ceee 
Coated 
Bonding ah and ad- 
hesive 
artamnenes and “adhesive. . 
Flexibility and adhesive. 
Gloss and adhesive 
ink receptivity and adhe- 
sive oueee seen 
Methylcellulose™ fo 
Upacity and adhesive.... 
tly-bonding strength 
Sulphonated tall oi in.... 
Coating raw stock, periormance 
measure 
Cork mounts for sectioning.. 
Cross sectioning 
Cross sections 
Uyed, two-sidedness in 
Folding endurance 
Starch, effect of 
Sulphonated tall oil, effect 
ol 
Gloss, effect of methylcellulose 
lnk coverage, factors in. 
Ink receptivity, effect on * ink 
coverage 
Microtome sectioning 
Opacity, effect of methylcellu- 
lose 
Paraffin mounts tor sectioning 
Pick test, effect of starch.... 
Sizing resistance, etftect of 
starch 
Smoothness, effect on ink cov- 
erage 
Tensile 
starch 
Transportation and war effort 
Two-sidedness 
Dyes, ettect of 
Factors in 
Fines, effect of 
Paper machine, effect of.. 
Wrapping, production .......- 
Paper bags 
Polyvinyl alcohol as closure.. 
Sewed closures ..... 
Paper industry 
Labor situation in .... 
Priorities 
Paper machine 
Krait, number one er. 
Maintenance 
Two-sidedness of 
on 
Paper m 
Heat insulation, value of 
Illumination 
Priorities in 
Paper testing 
Brightness, physical basis... 
Chemical, review, 1941 
Dirt estimation chart.. 
Felt side es 
Grease 
test . 
Internal ‘tearing test 
Pick test .... 
Ply-bonding strength 
Printability 
Proofpress for printability. . 
Review, 1940-1941 
Tearing resistance ..... 
Wire side 
Paper twine as bag closure....... 
wa mounts for paper section- 


PARLETT, "R. CG. Heat insula- 
tion—its relation to mill effici iency 
PARSONS, J. L. Report of 
TAPPI delegates to Inter-Society 
Color Council 
Pat out test for ink 
Patent decisions, trends .. 
Patent litigation, 1941 ... 
Patent Office, removal to Rich- 
mond cates 
Patents, "United States 
Peanut oil, fatty acids of. 
Perbunan rubber 
PETERSON, F. C. See Upright, 
Phenol, war situation 
Pine oil in coating 
Pinus mercusi as pulpwood 
Pipes 
Condensation chart 
Fittings, area of 
Flanges, area of . 
Freezing water in 
Heat losses from 
Pitch dispersants .. 
Plasticizers, review 
Plastics, used in graphic arts 
Polysulphide rubber ....... 


Polyvinyl alcohol, use 
GIOGUTES oo oe 
POOR, E. i. z WHITE- 
NIGHT, H. A. Flotation treat 
ment of white water 
Power plant 
Efficiency survey 
Illumination 
Press rolls, electroplating 
Preference rating certificates..... 
Pressure, effect on brightness hand- 
sheets 
Pressure instruments, maintenance 
Pressure rolls, Yankee drier 
Printability of paper, test for. 
Printing ink 
Color and coverage 
Coverage, factors in 
Developments in 1941 
Finger test 
Lithographic, factors in cover- 
age 
Pat out test 
Pull resistance 
Specific gravity and coverage. . 
Tack 
Tack curve 
Tap out test 
Printing grees rollers, developments 
in 1941 


Priorities 

Paper mill, 

Policy of 
Proofpress as test for printability. . 
Pull resistance of ink 


Pp 
Blending for colored shades.. 
Brightness 

Chlorine economy, relation 

to 

Strength relation to. 
Chlorinated, washing 
Chlorine dioxide, white pine, 

analysis 

Cleanliness, chlorine economy 


in 
Electron microscopic test 
Fines, effect on two-sidedness 
Freeness 
Dyes, effect of 
Electrolytes, effect ‘ 
Fiber length, effect of. 
Fibrillation, effect of 
Head above wire, effect of 
Hydration, effect 
Suction head, effect of.. 
Temperature, effect of.... 
Kraft, effect of lignin 
Soda 
Aspen, analysis 
Blending not effective 
Lignin, effect of 
Strength, effect of lignin con- 
tent 
Sulpbate 
Physical properties, effect 
of bleaching ‘ 
White pine, analysis ‘ 
Sulphite, blending for given 
brightness 
Viscosity. See Cellulose, vis- 
cosity 
Washing 
Bleaching operation 
Western hemlock 
Analvsis 
Sulphite, chlorination 
Pulp industry, priorities in 
Pulp mill, illumination 
Pulp testing 
Bleachability 
Brightness 
Handsheets for ... 
Factors in formation of 
Physical basis 
Freeness tester 
Optical tests, handsheets for. . 
Organic number .. 
Pulp washing, sodium hexameta- 
phosphate 
Pulowood, Pinus mercust 
Pumps 
aintenance 
eration 


Radiant heat . 

Installations, design for 
Ranney water collector systems... 
Reciprocating pumps, maintenance 
REED, ROBERT F._ Colloidal 

and physical phenomena relating 
to freeness and stock drainage 
Refiners, maintenance ....... 
Reflectance, spectral characteristics 
Reflection meter 
Research, graphic arts 
Rewinding of rolls 
Rice straw 
RITCHIE, JAMES L. Critical ma- 
terials priorities 
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RIVISE, CHARLES W. Patents 
Committee report, 1941-1942.... 
ROBBINS, DOUGLAS. Vortraps 
in maintenance and conservation 
‘Rolls 
Defects in 
Rubber covered 
Rosin 
Pinus mercust 
Review 
Rosin soap, effect on white water 
flotation 
Rotary vacuum pumps, maintenance 
Rubber 
Priority situation 
Synthetic 
Properties 
War, effect of 
War situation 
Rubber-covered rolls 
RUE, JOHN D. Cpessting control 
of pulp bleaching ... 
RU E, JOHN D., and NAGEL, 
aa Procedures and brightness 
grades in bleaching sulphate pulps 
———— and . Some econo- 
mies in chlorine consumption in 
bleaching chemical wood pulp.. 
RUSSELL, CHARLES. See 
Frost, H. 
Rye straw 


Safety, relation to illumination.... 
Salt cake 
Gypsum and soda ash in piace 


st ‘OSSER, M. A. See Graff, 


Screen ‘analysis of chips 

Screen for chip analysis 

Screen plates 

Care of 
Chromium plating 

Screenings, kraft, refining of 

Screens, effect of scale formation. . 

SCRIBNER, B. W. Paper Testing 
Committee report, 1941 

- . Physical testing of paper, 
1940-1941 

SEARS, GEORGE A., and KRE- 
GEL, EVELYN A. Application 
of the electron microscope to 
problems of the pulp, paper and 
paperboard industry 

Serratia marcescens, effect of drier 
rolls 

Shaking screen for chip analysis.. 

SHEMA, B. F. See Appling, 


sdovizupuaczs. J. H. See 
Lathrop, E. C. 

SIMPSON, J. S., BEEBE, G. R., 
and KOON, A. W. Sewed clos- 
ures for paper bags 

SINCLAIR, PETER S. Human 
element in maintenance and sub- 
stitution practices 

Sizing 

Board 
Calender, starch 
Electron microscope study.... 
Stock-soap complex 
Tub, starch in 
Yankee drier for 
Slime spots in boards 
Soap 
Clay flotation, effect on 
Precipitation by alum 
Starch viscosity, effect on.... 
White water flotation, effect on 

Soda ash, review 

Soda recovery furnace, use of gyp- 
sum in 

Sodium aluminate, review 

Sodium caprate, effect on white 
water 

Sodium hexametaphosphate 

Coating colors, effect on...... 
Felt washing with 
Pulp washing with 
Water treatment with 
Sodium hydroxide 
Bleaching, use in 
Review 

Sodium laurate, effect on 
water 

Sodium myristate, effect on 
water 

Sodium oleate, effect 
water 

Sodium palmitate, effect on 
water 

Sodium silicate, review 

Sodium stearate, effect 
water 

Sodium sulphate, effect on 
ticizing 

Sodium sulphide, effect 
ticizing 

Soybean oil, fatty acids 


SPECHT, HARRY G. __Fourdrin- 
ier wires in the war effort 
Spun paper as bag closures 
Staphylococcus aureus, effect 
drier rolls 
Starch 
Adhesive, use as 
Ash, determination of 
Beater sizing, use in 
Calender sizing, use in 
Chlorinated 
Coating with 
Cold-water solubility, determi- 
nation of 
Enzyme-converted 
Gelation temperature 
Microscopic shape 
Moisture content 
Determination of .. 
Neutralization value .. 
Oxidized 
Particle size 
pH values 
Review ; 
Suspension characteristics ... 
Test methods for paper mills.. 
Testing 
Tub sizing, 
Types of 
Viscosity 
pH, effect of 
Soap, effect of 
Temperature, effect of. 
Starch gum 
Starch-soap complex 
Precipitation of 
Sizing with 
Steam, unit cost 
Steam boiler 
Air supply 
Automatic vs. hand control.... 
Combustion control 
Draft control 
Fuel-air ratio control 
Steam pressures 
Control 
Drying rate, effect on 
Steel, priorities 
Stock pumps, maintenance ....... 
STRAUS, F. L., and LEVY, 
M. Cupriethylenediamine 
perse viscosity of cellulose 
and . Cupriethylene- 
diamine as a solvent for cellu- 
lose fractionation 
Straw 
Availability and distribution. . 
Baling costs 
Chaff content 
Chemical analysis 
Weathering, effect of .... 
Collection problems 
Cost to mills 
Harvesting methods 
Quality, factor affecting 
Structural composition 
Transportation costs 
Weathering, effect of 
Yield, stubble, effect of 
Substitution materials during the 
emergency 
Suction box covers, maintenance 
Suction boxes, maintenance 
Suction couch rolls 
Suction extractor rolls 
Suction felt rolls 
Suction press rolls 
Rubber-covered 
Yankee drier 
Suction rolls, maintenance 
Sulphate lime sludge, analysis and 
calcining 
Sulphur, review ‘ 
Sulphur dioxide, review 
Synthetic resins, review 
‘ 


Tack curve 
Tackometer as 
Tall oil, sulfonated, in coating.... 
Tall oil soaps, effect on white 
water flotation 
Tapout test for ink 
TAPPI. Forming handsheets for 
optical tests of pulps 
— . Internal tearing resistance 
of paper . 
Turpentine test “for grease 
resistance of paper 
Wire and felt sides of 
paper 
Chemical Methods Coordinating 
Committee, report 
Fibrous Raw Materials Testing 
Committee, report 
Graphic Arts Committee, report 
Microscopy Committee, report 
Paper Testing Committee, re- 
port 
Patents Committee, report 
Production and Transmission of 
Power Subcommittee, report 
Pulp Purification Committee, 


Standard Method T 414 m-40 

Suggested Method T 455 sm-42 

Tentative Standard T 218 m-42 

Tentative Standard T 454 m-42 

Vocational Training Committee, 

report 

Water Committee, report 

Somesapare instruments, mainte- 


TEXTOR, “CLINTON ‘K.’” Fiber: 
izing of kraft screenings for 
paper and pogethoont furnishes. 

THIEME - See Coster, N. Ww. 

Thiokol rubber ... 

Tin, war situation 

Tin printing production ink 

Titanium, war situation 

Titanium dioxide, methylcellulose 
as adhesive 

Titanium pigments, review 

Tools, chromium plating 

TOOVEY, T. W. Methods of re- 
ducing chlorine consumption 

Tub sizing, starch . 

Tungsten lamps 

Turpentine 

Pinus mercusi .. 
Test for grease resistance. 

Two-sidedness 


UPRIGHT, R. M., KIN, MYRON, 
and PETERSON, F. C. An 
evaluation of methocel as a pig- 
ment for paper coatings 


Vv 


JAN DEN AKKER, J. A., NO- 
LAN, PHILIP, and WINK, 
WILLMER A. _ The physical 
basis of standardization 
brightness measurements 

VanderCook press for testing print- 
ability 

Vaposet ink 

Vibrating screen for chip analysis 

Vocational training developments. . 

Varsize 

Vortrap, 

Votator 


WANDEL, KURT. Function " 
Yankee drier on paper machine. 
Washer, effect of scale formation. 
Water 
Accelerator softening ae. . 
Bacteriology, review, 1941 
Bibliography, 1941 
Brightness handsheets, effect 
on 
Calcium bicarbonate removal. 
Process, review, 1941 
Ranney collector systems 
Recent books 
Review, 1941 
Softening processes 
Sterilization 
Threshold treatment 
Vertical wells, problems of.... 
Water bucket test 
Water treatment 
Review 
Review, 1941 ... 
Wax sizes, review 
Wells, vertical 
WEST, C. J. United States pat- 
ents on paper making. Fourth 
quarter, 1941; first quarter, 1942 
WEYMOUTH, F. A. _ Testing 
peentebitty of paper with _* 
Vheat straw 
White water, fotetion treatment. 
WH TENSCrE, & .S. See Poor, 


E. N. 
WIBERG, E. See Collins, T. T., 


r. 
WINK, WILLMER A. See Van 
den Akker, J. A. 
Wink-Die inks 
WITHROW, JAMES PR. 
Hughey, George B. 
Wood analysis, review 
Wrapping paper 
asis weight manterdination 
proposed eee 
Production study 


Yankee drier 
Double 
Functions 
Modifications 
Vapor removal 


Zinc, war situation : 
Zinc sulphide pigments, review... . 
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Fiber as well as color analysis of ‘‘samples 
ML CM lela mol MLD Z1a Zeb ARO Aeld ae) 
National Technical Service. Equally practi- 
SIEM MIST elile Zeal Mats melts} 
suggesting the fiber and dye formula that 
SUMMIT ata Me te Teta t 


of the sheet that is WLU eae came leele) cla 


For the solution of a‘particular problem or 
for general technical consultation, National 


DM CEM lame ae 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


RECTOR 


SOSTON PHILADELPHIA CREENSSORO CHATTANOOGA 
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“NO HIDING PLACE HERE 
FOR ENEMY AGENTS!” 


When the enemy agents that attempt to hamper your 
production hide in the guise of pipe line corrosion, 
contamination, scaling and resistance to flow—you 
have a job for Pyrex Piping. 

In vitally important chemical processes . . . in food 
handling . . . wherever these attacks can be dangerous 
... Pyrex Piping brings their destructive efforts into 
the open. 

On constant 24-hour guard duty, Pyrex Piping is 
always ready to tell you at a glance the condition of pipe 
line and contents. Pyrex brand Industrial Glass is 
transparent . . . and it maintains that transparency 
longer under the most adverse conditions. Pyrex brand 
Industrial Glass has remarkable resistance to all acids 
and alkalies in solution (except HF). It is remarkably 
resistant to thermal shock and can be flushed clean with 
hot water, hot acids or steam. It may be the answer to 


your most pressing production problem. Write— 


“PYREX" is a registered trade-mark and indicates 
manufacture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 
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‘IMPORTS OF PAPER 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 1, 1942 


SUMMARY 


Newsprint 2139 rolls 


Clinton Paper Corp. 475 rolls 


International Paper Co. 


BOOK PAPER 
Bowater Paper Co., : 


2205 bls. sulphite 


Sidney Roofing Starts Third Machine 


Vancouver, B. C., August 1, 1942—The Sidney 
Roofing and Paper Company has now placed a third 
cylinder machine in operation at its main plant at 
Victoria, B. C., to increase its production of roofing 
felts, building papers and box boards. The press, 
drier, calender and winder sections were purchased 
from a mill in eastern Canada, dismantled, shipped 
in ten carloads, and rebuilt in the company plant. The 
vat section was designed for an eventual four cylin- 
ders machine, one of which is in operation at present. 
All repairs and reconstruction was completed in the 
company’s shop and in local machine shops. 

The new machine is housed in a new concrete and 
brick structure 260 by 50 feet of two floor construc- 
tion. The lower floor contains all the drive equipment 
of the cylinder machine, stock chests, jordans, pumps, 
and various auxiliary services. A new transformer 
vault for incoming 4000 volt service is also on this 
floor. 

The machine has been equipped with Johnson 
Drier Joints, Midwest Fulton Drainage System and 
Foxboro Temperature Control. A hot air system will 
be installed to increase drying capacity. Earlier en- 
largement of the steam plant allowed adequate supply 
of steam, 


Consolidated Erects Plaques 


Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company is 
erecting a plaque in each of its mills at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Biron, Stevens Point and Appleton, Wis., on 
which are inscribed the names of all men who have 
left for war service. The plaques are of black walnut 
with inlay, made by William J. White, Consolidated 
cabinet maker, and are 38 by 68 inches in size. There 
are 129 names at Wisconsin Rapids and 42 at Biron, 
on the plaques mounted thus far. One gold star 
appears, that of Willard Rath, whose pursuit plane 
crashed in California. 


Reports Show Employment Drop 


The paper box, bag and tube industry in Illinois— 
68 industries reported—indicated to the Department 
of Labor a decline of 5.4% in employment as com- 
pared to April 15 as well as a decline of 5.9% in pay- 
rolls over the same period. The 48 other paper goods 
industries reporting showed a 1.6% decline in em- 
ployment and 1.7% increase in payrolls during the 
same comparative period. Average weekly earnings 
in the former are now running at $29.03 and $29.71 
in the latter classification. 


New Loose Pulley Oiler 


For use on loose pulleys, idler pulleys, clutches, ec- 
centrics, and similar rotating machine parts, a new 
wick type lubricator has been announced by the Oil- 

Rite Corporation. It 
is designed to deliver a 
constant, positive, and 
regulated amount of 
filtered oil to shaft or 
bearing while pulley is 
in operation, and to 
prevent oil waste when 
pulley is idle. The re- 
serve supply of oil is 
always visible. 
This new Oil-Rite 
Loose Pulley Lubrica- 
tor consists of a simple glass oil reservoir, mounted 
on a hollow metal stem. This stem is sealed from 
the oil in the reservoir, except for two small ports 
at the very top. Inside the stem is a cylindrical elt 
wick, which extends through the pulley hub to rest 
directly on the shaft. A compression spring is 
wrapped around the wick to hold it firmly in posi- 
tion against the shaft. 

As the pulley rotates, and the lubricator with it, 
centrifugal force throws the oil against the top of 
the reservoir, and into the two ports in the stem. 
These admit oil to the wick, which filters out all dirt 
and sediment, and conducts the oil directly to the face 
of the shaft. 

The manufacturer points out that oil flow through 
the wick results partly. from capillary attraction, part- 
ly from the suction caused by the drag of the wick on 
the shaft. Introducing this latter principle, it is 
claimed, insures these two effects: (1) positive lubri- 
cation while pullev is operating; (2) no drippage or 
oil waste when pulley is idle. 

, The amount of oil to be delivered to the shaft or 
‘bearing is regulated by means of a small plug which 
controls the area of the oil ports. Reservoir is filled 
from the top, quickly and easily. Five standard sizes 
are available—capacities from VY to 2% ounces 
for standard tappings from % to % inches. Com- 
plete details for all applications can be secured by 
\writing to the Oil-Rite Corporation, 3466 S. 13th 
street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


H. K. Clark Drafted by Navy 


H. K. Clark, vice president and general manager 
of Norton Company, who recently returned to Wor 
cester after nine months service as a Dollar-a-Year 
man in the OPM and WPB, lastly as assistant dep- 
uty director of the Division of Industry Operations, 
is back in the Capitol. This time he has been “‘drait- 
ed” by the Navy and with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander is a member of the Army and Nav) 
Munitions Board. 


Eleven Storrs & Bement Men in Service 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 3, 1942—Storrs & Bement 
Company now has 11 men in the service. The latest 
are Robert Hutchins, a salesman, who has been called 
to duty in the U. S. Signal Corps, and Clifton Bry- 
ant, Maine representative of the company, who is a 
cadet in the Army Air Force. 
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PIGMENTS 


Sin Leni 


A brilliantly WHITE, pure, fine titanium 
dioxide possessing excellent .. . 


° OPACITY 
© BRIGHTNESS 
° DISPERSION 


Suitable for ALL types of paper ranging 
from thin printing papers and waxing 
tissues to coated book and magazine stocks. 


UNITANE O—110 was especially developed for 
paper pigmentation. Its excellent dispersion ia 
water promotes good retention and excellent sheet 
formation. As a component of the beater furnish, 
it produces whiter sheets of great brilliance, 
ond superior printing qualities. 


SAMPLES of UNITANE O-110 will 
be sent promptly upon request. 


ITED COLOR =» PIGMENT CO. 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
SALES OPPICES HN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BOOK OF THE YEAR 


...To The Man Who Needs Down-to-Earth 
Information On Handling Caustic Soda! 


If you are a technician or plant operator who is 

& now “taking over” an assignment which neces- 

sitates a more specific knowledge of Caustic Soda than you 

previously required, then write today for Solvay Technical 
Service Bulletin No. 6. 

This bulletin contains time-saving, factual information 
from which all sales talk has been eliminated. It is full of 
important tables, charts and other data on the handling of 
Caustic Soda. It is information which goes straight to the 
point...helps you improve efficiency, reduce man hours 
and increase production speed. 

Solvay Technical Service Bulletin No. 6 on Liquid Caustic 
Soda is one of the series of Solvay Bulletins which are con- 
stantly being revised on the basis of new findings. For years 
this technical literature has had the recognition of plant 
operators, engineers and scholars who realize that such vital 
operations data concerning alkalies can only origi- 
nate out of the breadth of accumulated experience 
Solvay has gained as America’s oldest and largest 
manufacturer of alkalies. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufacturtd by 
The Solvay Process Company 

40 RECTOR STREET WEW YORK, WN. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 

Boston ¢ Charlotte © Chicago © Cincinnati 

Cleveland * Detroit © New Orleans * New York 

Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper and Pulp Markets Dull— Paper Board Prices Well Below 
Ceilings With Local Quotations On News Board At $40 Per Ton— 
Old Waste Paper Prices Soft — Buying of Roofing Rags Fair. 


Office of the Paper Trapz JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, August 5, 1942. 


Wholesale buying in the paper market continues to 
reflect the decline and relatively low rate of activity 
reported in most major markets. Current reports 
from many manufacturers’ representatives, jobbers, 
and general paper merchants indicate the expectation 
that sales volume during this month may decline to 
the lowest level in some years. 

The index of general business activity for the week 
ended July 25 rose to 131.8%, from 130.4% for the 
preceding week, compared with 131.8% for the cor- 
responding week for 1941. Paper board production 
was 4.9% lower. 

Paper production for the week ended July 25 
was estimated at 80.2%, compared with 101.9% for 
1941, with 89.9% for 1940, with 81.7% for 1939, and 
with 77.1% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

Paper board production for the week ended July 25 
was 74.0% compared with 92.0% for 1941, with 
74.0% for 1940, with 70.0% for 1939, and with 
64.0% for the corresponding week for 1938. 

The drastic discontinuance of the production of a 
wide variety of non-defense products, is now begin- 
ning to be felt in the paper industry and very widely 
in many other industries and trades. Although large 
stocks of manufactured goods for civilian consump- 
tion are on hand, and no shortages are expected to be 
experienced this year, the current trend indicates the 
diversion of so much material and labor to speed up 
the production of essential war materials, that the 
longer view prospect for general business becomes 
correspondingly less encouraging. 

Prices in the paper market, in general, are less 
firm. Reports indicate increasing sales well under 
ceiling prices, as the law of supply and demand is 
working under the OPA maximum level. 

The paper board market is reported as very dull 
this week. Prices in the metropolitan area are sub- 
stantially below ceiling prices. Current quotations 
on chip are around $40 per ton; on single Manila- 
lined chip, $57.50 per ton. Prices of $70 per ton 
on patent coated are also reported. 

The newsprint price is stable at $50 per ton. 


Wood Pulp 


The chemical wood pulp market is dull. Prices 
are unchanged. The trend in production and con- 
sumption is now downward, with the expectation of 
some improvement next month. Stocks are reported 
adequate. 

Rags 

Mill buying of old cotton rags is currently reported 
as fair. Limited demand for cotton cuttings contifi- 
ues. Mill inventories are now reported ample and 
not much improvement in this market is expected un- 
til paper production rises to a higher level. Prices 
are widely reported below the OPA ceiling. 

No important change in prices or demand in scrap 
bagging has been reported this week. Mill buying is 


limited. Some current reports indicate supplies are 
relatively small, with good stocks of materials at the 
mills, 
Old Waste Paper 
The old waste paper market is dull, with relatively 
large stocks of materials at the mills. Prices continue 
little changed and are substantially below the ceiling 


Jevel on major grades of paper stock. 


Twine 
No important change in prices has been reported 
on standard grades of twine this week. Demand is 
rather slow at this date. The critical shipping situa- 
tion and the war, continues to increase the difficulty 
of obtaining imported fibers. No improvement or 
change in this market is expected in the near future. 


Exhibit to Feature TAPPI Fall Meeting 


The pulp, paper and converting industries at War 
will be the keynote of the fall meeting of the Techni- 
cal Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry when 
the association meets in Boston, Mass., at the Statler 
Hotel from September 29 to October 1, 1942. 

So great is the interest at the present time in mak- 
ing containers and other materials from paper to re- 
lease the critical metals, etc. for war uses the Techni- 
cal Association is planning to devote a large part of 
its fall meeting program to a thorough consideration 
of the progress being made and the problems that are 
involved. 

A strong program is being developed in which the 
armed forces, food dehydrators and others will par- 
ticipate. To better serve the industry and the public 
plans are under way to have a sizable exposition of 
the products that have been developed to meet the 
demands of the emergency. 

The Technical Association will supply exhibiting 
space without charge to any organization or com- 
pany that may be interested in showing new paper 
products that are helping to win the War and to 
take care of the civilian needs through the substitu- 
tion of paper for products formerly made of other 
materials, Every branch of the industry is doing 
something out of the ordinary to meet the emergency 
demands. New containers and wraps are being made, 
new surface coatings, new closures, The writing pa- 
per mills are furnishing stationery, the book paper 
mills are supplying papers for institutional booklets 
illustrating how various industries are helping out. 
All of these products should be displayed not only to 
the members of the Technical Association but to the 
public—the great user of paper who will be invited 
to visit the show. 

Any trade association or company wishing to ex- 
hibit or anyone having suggestions as to what should 
be exhibited should write immediately to R. G. Mac- 
donald, Secretary of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 E. 42nd street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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e HEAVY CONSTRUCTION 
FOR CONTINUOUS OPERATION 


@ HANDLES HIGH DENSITY STOCK 


wh . pet of ease. This is a pump 

: t's to take the rigors of all-out 

operatio' is GUARANTEED to meet the operating condi- 
tions for which ‘it is sold 


Write for complete description of its rugaed construction 


Trederick stock 


The FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO, Fred 


PULP MILL MACH’Y FINISHING ROOM MACH’Y 
FRICTION CLUTCHES 


TTT ALERT 


PAPER MACHINERY SPECIALISTS + HUDSON FALLS, W. Y. 
BUILDERS OF SANDY HILL, BERTRAMS AND KAMYR EQUIPMENT 


CAST « ROLLED e¢ FABRICATED 


for all equipment exposed to corrosion by sulphite acids 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
LS 


August 6, 1942 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


Public Ledger Building 503 Market St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 


Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mimeograph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 
HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 
echanievite. pw York Tyrone, Pennsylvania 
Lube. Mary’ aren x te eee 
n, tats ass, t Virginia 
- Charleston, South Carolina a 


Don’t “JUNK” Old Tanks! 


Find out how easily and economically they can be 
made to give STAINLESS ave oe relining with.. 
be done in 


your welders with- 
i N G A Cc LA Bix Res 92 out gut serious m work ve taneevuptien. 
‘or Blue Prints of suggested 

STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL poessaaee. 
INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC DIV., Borg-Warner Corp., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicage, Mi. 


“READY 
DRESSED” ~=MILL COGS 


| LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


(gis 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Paper TrapE JouRNAL, 
Wednesday, August 5, 1942. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $40 per ton, in barrels, at 
works; the powder is currently quoted at $60 per ton, 
f.o.b., works. Demand reported good for the week. 


BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on_ bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported moderate for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2.25 per 100 
pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are unchanged for the cur- 
rent week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is cur- 
rently quoted at 14 cents per pound; 80-100 mesh, at 
144 cents per pound. All prices in bags, car lots. Ar- 
gentina casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently offered at 10 cents 
per pound, c.i.f. No quotations on French casein, 

CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. De- 
mand reported moderate. Solid caustic soda is currently 
quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, car lots, at works, 

CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported fair 
at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted at 
from $7.50 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $12 to $22 
per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered at 
from $13 to $25 per long ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Market strong. Government demand is reported 
heavy during the current week, Chlorine is currently 
quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit tank cars, 
f.o.b., works. 

ROSIN—The rosin market is reported firm for the 
week with higher prices on some grades. “G” gum rosin is 
currently quoted at $3.01 per 100 pounds, in barrels, 
Savannah, “FF” wood rosin is currently quoted at $3.01 
per 100 pounds, in barrels, New York. Seventy per cent 
gum rosin size is quoted at $3.35 per 100 pounds, f.o.b., 
works. 

SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm, Demand 
moderate for the current week. Domestic salt cake is cur- 
rently quoted at $15 per ton, in bulk; chrome salt cake at 
$16 per ton. All prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. 
The quotation of $16 per ton on imported salt cake is nom- 
inal. 

SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and 
continue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand 
reported fair for the week. Prices on soda ash in car lots, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper 
bags, $1.05; and in barrels, $1.35. 

STARCH—Prices on corn starch are firm and are re- 
ported unchanged for the current week. Pearl is currently 
quoted at $3.10 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3.20 
per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Quotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported light for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted at 
from $1.15 to $1.25; iron free at from $1.75 to $1.85 per 
100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 

SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are cur- 
rently quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and 
nearby car lots are quoted at $18 per ton. 

TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. No 
quotations on imported talc. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


All market quotations, excepting those otherwise 
designated as official OPA maximum prices, are 
based on the manufacturers’ price level as of Octo- 
ber 1-15, 1941; maximum wholesale prices are based 
on the merchants’ maximum prices for stipulated 
quantities at a quoted price to all customers of a 
like class, as shown by the merchant’s sales records 
of goods delivered during March, 1942. A merchant’s 
price list in effect in March 1942, showing quotations 
of actual shipments, will establish the current maxi- 


mum prices. 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News, per ton— 

Roll, contract... .$50.00 @ — 
Sheets 58.00 “ _- 
Kraft—per cwt.—Carload Quantities 
Zone A, f.o.b. Mill 

Superstandard 

Wrapping 
No. 1 Wrapping... 4.75 
Standard Wrapping 4.50 « 
Standard Bag 


2 iii 

ti 

iii 

“ 

“ 

“« 

iii 

98 

. 1 M. 4.16 

Bleached Toilet... 5.70 


Paper Towels, Per Case 
nblea Jhcce BOS 
B Bicccone 2.65 


ewt.—C. 1. f. a 
11. 


Boards, per ton— 
News J 
Chip #45. 6 
a. Mla. LI. Chip*60.00 « 
hite Pat. Coated*75.00 «« 
Kraft Liners 50 Ib.*60.00 “« — 
Binders Boards....84.00 ‘* 116.00 


“OPA Base’ Prices per 10 tons. 
Less than 10 tons but over 3 tons, add 
$2.50; three tons or less, add $5; 
regular 35-39 basis, add $5.; basis 
40-49, add $2.50; basis 91-100, add 
$2.50; basis 101-120, add $5. 


_The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgers— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 
Rag 


Ext. 
No. 1 $40.25 @$47.25 $41.40@$48.50 


32.20 ** 37.75 33.35 ** 39.25 
coe 4505 32.20 ** 37.75 
24.75 ** 29.00 25.90 ** 30.50 
oo .c06 23.80 ** 27.75 
18.70 ** 22.75 19.90 «* 24.25 


Rag 16.40 * 20.00 17.55 ** 21.50 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Led 

White, Assorted Items. 

Delivered in Zone 1: 

Bonds Ledgers 
1..$10.55 12.75 $11.70@$14.25 

No. 2.. ose it 7s 10.80 813.28 
No. 3.. 9.20 11.25 10.35 ** 12.50 
No. 4.. 8.90 10.75 10.05 ** 12.25 
Colors $1.00 cwt. extra. 


No. 


Free Sheet Book Pa 
White, Cased Paver 
Delivered im Zone 1- 
No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$13 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 12.09% ta 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 11.60 « 13. 
No. 4 Glossy Coated... 11.15 « 


No. 1 Anti . 
sadteod que (water 


. & 
D Grade S. & S&C. 8.50 « 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. al 


Wood Pulp 


OPA Maximum Price: 
Manufacturers Prices, ne Pea 
to Destination. 


. Hardwood 

Bl. Mitscherlich 
Unbl. Mitscherlich 
N. Bleached Sulphate 

. Bleached Sulphate 

a get eee el hate... 
. Semi-Bleac ulphate.... 

Unbl. Sulphate . en 


Applying to Producers of Wet Wood 
Pulp. 


West Coast (in a 
West Coast (out ay 


Applying to Producers of Dry Wood 
Pulp. 


80% Air 
Dry Weigh 


West Coast f a6 

Should freight charges actually ex- 
ceed these allowances, the difference 
may be added to the maximum price. 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 

(Prices to Mill f. 0. b. 
Shirt Cuttings— 

New White, No. 1. 8.00 
Silesias No. 1.... 4.50 
New Unbleached.. 8.00 
Blue Overall 5. 
Fancy 


Mixed Khaki 
tin; k 
oO. D. Khaki Cuttings 3.00 
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Yan om ag at oh a en RR nd ot at 
SSSLSRSLSS SKSS 


dian 
ight 
6.08 
6.00 
3.50 
3.50 
1.00 
2.00 
6.08 
9.00 
2.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3.50 
6.00 
2.00 
6.00 
‘ood 
" 

\ir 
ight 
50 
0 
0 
50 
8 
Air 


J. Andersen & Co. 


Selling Agents 


21 East 40th Street 
New York 


BERGVIK OCH ALA NYA AKTIEBOLAG 
Soderhamn, Sweden 
KALIX TRAINDUSTRI AKTIEBOLAG 


Vonafjarden, Sweden 
MUNKSUNDS AKTIEBOLAG 


equi Gadde ive, Bleached S ulphite 


Sprangsviken, Sweden KELLNER-PARTINGTON PAPER PULP CO., LTD, 


3 Pulp-Mill Problems 


we can help you solve...with 


ANSUL 


/ | ea} = - 
BUT also a guarantee by men 1 2, 3 
. 3 u right- 
who for 78 years have prided them : —_trertilé\ pr odeing, PB | pnprovint Ona 


when 3 down f0F \ nest of bleach 
nm 


selves in making finer felts. TO YOU ing FP eoncent*®” | tant © nett - 


—this is the mark of dependability, @ When you face these problems, 
. : you can afford to use Ansul Liquid Sulphur Di- 
longer felt life and gr eater saving. oxide—economical, plentiful, and quickly available. 
Tank cars, ton drums, and steel cylinders. Guar- 

anteed 99.9+-% pure. 


Ansul’s Technical Service is ready to assist 
you in all problems where sulphur dioxide 
holds the answer. Write today to 


BT eee 


MARINET al 


HIGHEST QUALITY CLAYS 


} IMPORTED DOMESTIC ) mua 


WATER WASHED 
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o 
White, Ne. 1— 


White, No. 2— 
Repacked ........ 
Miscellaneous .... 


Third and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


ae Rags— 
No. 


° On Manila Ro; 
*OPA Maximum 


Foreign Rags 
All aeene nominal 
Rags 


2.25 
2.00 


New Dark Cuttings. . 
New Mixed Cuttings. 
New Light Silesias. . 
Light Flannelettes. . 
New White Cuttings. 
New Light 

New Light Prints. 


Old Rags 

White Linens. 

White Linens. 

White Linens. 

White Linens. 

White Cotton. 

White Cotton. 

White Cotton. 

White Cotton. 

Light Prints. . 

ight Prints... 

ight Prints... 

Dutch Blue Cottons. 

French Blue a. 
Checks and aes 
Garments. . 


a co mss enene 

UUAMSSOOUUNSCSCSO S3sss 
: NP NEPPLEWAw MeO wAND 
SSES31/ ShasSSaaRl SS RSSaass 


rere te 
ssshvaseerepyeyss 


tata 
ooo 


peries 

lues 

BAGGING 
(Prices to Mill, f. o. b. N. Y.) 

Genny No. 1— 


ye pe 


French 


Domestic 
Wooi Tares, 
Wool Tares 
Belght Bagging 

Manila Rope— 


*OPA Maximum Price. 


Old Waste Papers 

(F. o. b. New York) 

OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 


Eavelope Cuts, one 
... 357%4%@ — 


No. 1 Hard White 
Envelo mt <0 
No. 1 ard White 
seortnee, rul 
No. 1 ard White 
Shavings, ruled.. 
- a Shavings, 


2.50 


3.12%" 
led. 2.87% ** 


tii 


2.87%" 


-_ 

Shavings 
a White Shavings, 
No. 1 Fly "Leaf Shav- 


2.50 
2.15 


iy 


1.67% * 
. 1.12% 


No. 1 Groundwood 

Fiy Leaf Shavings 1.25 
No. 2 Mixed Ground- 
d Fly Leaf 


-90 


in 75 
Mixed Sapuntvens 

Colored Shavin; -90 
Overissue 


“ 


“ 


“ 


1.67%" 


-57 


ti 


1.07% ** 
i White Ledger 2.17%" 


No. 2 Mixed Ledger, 


colored 
New Menila Envelope 
Cuttings, one cut. 
New Manila Envelope 
2.65 
1.85 


+. 2.75 


tings 3.25 
Triple Soret, 
rown raft. 
New 100% Kraft Cor- 
rugated Cuttings... 
No. 1 Assorted Old 


Kraft 
New Jute Corrugated 


“(Soft Fiber) 
Coarse Polished— 


India 
White Hemp.. 


Fine Polished— 
Fine India..... es 


Unpolished— 
B 


ee eeeeeese 


(Hard woe), 
odin semesohsses « 1 
Sisal 


PHILADELPHIA 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. o. b. Phila.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 
New White No. ,. 07%@ 
New White No. 2. .04%« 
Light Silesias 044% 
Silesias, No. 1. 04 « 
Black Gilesias, soft .03 
New Unbleached. . . 07 
Washable Prints... .03%*« 
Washable No. 1.. .02 « 
Blue Overall 04% 


Cottons—According to grades— 
Washable aes — 
Fancy peccuten. - - 03354 
New Black Soft... 02545« 
New Dark Seconds 1.75 

Khaki Cu 

03 « 
02% 


a 
05 
02 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— Re- 
packed 


cvcccceees 3.80 


White No. 2— Re- 
packed s 
Miscellaneous No. 1. 3.20 
Miscellaneous No. 2. 2.65 

Thirds and Blues— 
Miscellaneous .... 
Repacked _teeeeees 130 


Porege No. 1 
Domestic No. 1.. 
Domestic No. 2.. 
Roofing Bagging. . 1.35 
Old Manila Rope... 5.75 


Bagging 
(F. o. b. Phila.) 


1.87% 
+ 2.87%" 


“ 
ce 


“ 


“ 


Wool Tares, heavy. . 
No. oon Light 
ti a 00 


Bur 3.00 J 
New ..; Cuttings 3.75 ‘* 4.00 


Old Papers 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) 
OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard White 
Envelope Cuts, one 


cut 3.37%" 
No. 1 Hard White 
soit White Shovinge - 2.50 *§ 
te " 
- 287K" 


White Blank News.. 1.65 


- 400 4.25 


“5 8 White Shavings, 


N. talon. jored ten: 
0. 2 colored 1. 
No. 1. Heavy Books 

& wagazines.. 1.57 « 
Overissue Magazines 1.67%" 
New penile Envelope 

om 2.65 « 


f 1.75 
. 1 Mixed Paper. 4 
Box Board Cuttings. 
Jute Corrugated _ 
tings 
Overissue News..... 
No. 1 News 


BOSTON 


Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


OPA Maximum Prices 
No. 1 Hard ae 


Shavi 
ys 1 Fly 


No? 2 Fly Leaf Shav- 
Sebseebeas cee 1.12%" 

No. 1. Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings 1.25 ‘ 

No. 2 Groundwood 
Fly Leaf Shavings .90 ‘ 
— Colored Shav- a. 


New ‘Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut. 2.87%" 
Hard White Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 3.37%" 
Triple Sorted No. 1 
rown ft Kraft. 2.50 ‘ 
Mixed Kraft Env. 
Bag Cuttings 2.75 * 
Kraft Envelope Cut- 
3.25 « 
1.57 
2.87%" 
- 2.65 


tings 

No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines 

New Manila Envelope 
Cuts, one cut 

New Manila Pavdepe 
Cuttings 

White Blank News.. 

No. 1 Assorted Oid 


Kraft 
No. 1 Mixed Paper. 
Overissue News 
Box Board ow 
ag Corzngased 
raft 
on a Corrugated Con- 


Jute ‘Corvegeied Cut- 


173 


Bagging 
CF. o. b. Boston) 


Gunny Bagging— 
Foreign 
ee 
isa’ OPC. ..++6 
Mixed Rope 
Transmission Rope— 
Foreign (nominal) 
Domestic ..... sees 4.00 * 4.25 
Manila Rope— 
Foreign ..... «+e++ (nominal) 
Domestic 5.75 — 
Soft Jute « 5.50 
ute Carpet 
leachery Burlap.. « 9.00 
Scrap Burlap— 
Foreign 
ee me 
Scrap Si 
Scrap Sisal for Shred- 
ding ..... bevvcese SSO 


« 1.40 


s¢ §.75 


Aust. Weal Pouches. 
New Burlap Cuttings 5. 25 
Heavy Baling Bagging 4.75 


« 5.50 
« 5.00 


No. 1 Hard White 
Shavings, unruled. 2.87%4*« 
No. 1 Hard White 


Sh: 
Soft White 
Mise. 
Paper Mill Bagging. . 


No. 2 Bagging 
*oO aximum Price. 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New Light Prints. 
Fancy Percales.... 
New White No. 1. 
New Light Fiannel- 
ettes 

Canton Flannel, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Bleached 

Underwear Cutters, 
Unbleached 

Silesias No. 1.. 

New Black Silesias.. 

Red Cotton Cuttings 

Soft Unbleached 
Blue Cheviots 

Fancv 

Washable 

Khaki Cvttings 
O. D. Khaki 
Corduroy 

New Canvas... 

B. V. D. Cuttings... 


Domestic Rags (Old) 
(F. o. b. Boston) 


White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 3.80 
Miscellaneous .... 3.20 
White No. 2— 
Miscellaneous 2.65 
Tees = Blues, Re- 


Oo Bice ‘Overalls. . 
Thirds and Blues, Re- 


ck: 
Miscellaneous 
Black Stockings..... 
Rostng Stock— 


eer eeeeeeee 


TEELELELLL 


Manila Rope. 
*OPA PA Maximam Prices. 


Foreign Rage 
(¥. o. b. Boston) 


Old Fustians 
ou Linsey Garments. 
New Silesias 


CHICAGO 


- & b. ) 
OPA Maximum ices. 
Shavings— 
“Eavelope Cc Ra 
‘uts, one 
Scbcddicosce BOTH * 
No 1 ‘Hard White 
ee ures. 2.50 «§ 
No. 1. Soft. Whi 


No. Saaringy sages d Leager Ziv 


No. 1 Heavy Books 
& Magazines...... 1.57 
White Blank News.. 1.65 
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